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Above—Frink Cove and Case Lighting 


Right—-Frink Show Case Lighting 
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FRINK Illumination 


in the house of 


BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


In a nine-story building of white mar- 
ble overlooking Central Park, New 
York, Bergdorf-Goodman have revived 
the elegance of 18th century France. 
In various parts of the store the refine- 
ment of Frink concealed illumination 
has been used to enhance the beauty of 
the store and make more attractive the 
display of merchandise. 


For over 70 years we have worked in 
cooperation with stores and their archi- 
tects, and in that time have accumulated 
a knowledge of the requirements of 
store illumination second to none, We 
would be glad to confer with you at 
any time. 
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234 S. Franklin Street 








San Francisco 


49 Fourth Street 


THE NEW 1930 DISPLAY FORM- 


CORRECTLY DISPLAYS 
THE ALLURING 
PRINCESS LINES-- 
THE FEMINIZED 
NEW SILHOUETTE 


A 


AS AUTHENTICALLY 
REPRODUCED BY- 


PALMENBERGE 


ance 


A new form for the new 
styles. Higher waisted, larger 
hipped and distinctly femin- 
ized. Gone are the days when 
a garment merely had to hang 
from the shoulders. The new 
styles are decidedly fitted and 
this new form can display 
them to the best advantage. 
Supplied in sizes 14, 16, 18, 
36, 38. 


THE NEW SILHOUETTE MODEL—NO. 66 F/V 
THE PRINCESS LINE MODEL—NO. 66 F/V/P 


Call or Write 


J. R. DALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 


» FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston 
26 Kingston Street 


NATIONAL DISPLAY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


What is the latest development in 
Fifth Avenue Backgrounds? Cole- 
man McCampbell, DISPLAY 
WORLD'S New York correspond- 
ent, finds the ever-acquisitive deco- 
rators of this famed thoroughtare 
borrowing largely from the tech- 
nique developed by the Eastern 
school of public utility displaymen. 
And then Stewart’s have captured 
the fancy of the Gothamites with 
their impressive new temple of 
modernism. He tells these episodes 
of the “avenue” in sparkling fash- 
ion in “With New York’s Display- 
men.” 

Chicago’s new Civic Opera made 
its impress upon windows of the 
Windy City in October and J. Dun- 
can Williams, who covers State 
Street for DISPLAY WORLD, 
gives a glimpse of their grandeur 
in his “Chicago Monthly Review.” 

“When a Girl Enters Display,” 
by Violette Edler, recounts the 
struggles of a successful display 
woman to overcome merchants’ 
prejudice against her sex in this 
vocation, It is a natural, gripping 
narrative utterly feminine in tone 
and perspective, and does much to 
illustrate the contribution that the 
fair sex can make to window art. 

“Not Relics, But Life,” relates 
tersely the story of a remarkable 
anniversary celebration staged by 
McCreery’s of Pittsburgh. Use of 
old furnishings and apparel in such 
events is comparatively common, 
but seldom are they tnatched into 
settings that so thoroughly call 
back reminiscences of the past. 

In Lothar Dittmar’s “Windows 
Flash Tale of Achievement,” an 
account of the Ernst Kern Com- 
pany’s Founder’s Month, is a 
revelation of a new use of back- 
grounds, an actual visualization of 
a store’s new departments. 

“The Ensemble’s the Thing,” 
says B. F. Gibbons in recounting 
the methods employed at Rora- 
baugh-Brown’s, Oklahoma City, in 
correctly styling their stocks. Allen 
Bixby echoes the thought in “Styl- 
izing Without a Stylist,” and 
brings out the possibility of selling 
style to the entire sales force— 
without the aid of a stylist. Doro- 
thy Epstein describes the work of 
the stylist in “The Fur-:tions of the 
Fashionist.” Edith N. Hatch offers 
valuable information in “Styling 
the Stocking.” 

Sol Fisher contributes the second 
of his series on installation prob- 
lems under the caption of “ ‘Extras’ 
Spell Danger for Insta!lation Serv- 
ices.” J. E. Simons continues his 
consideration of color in “White 
and Black.” And there are many 


other features of equal timeliness 
and informative values. 








DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
World 


SOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 
Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Branches: New York and Chicago 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 30c each. 

For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter September 20, 1 at the Postoffice i 
under Act of March 1, is19. "Copyright 1929. eo Sameatsupa a aces 
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rangement of Formica 
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figures and Formica tubing dep 
worked out by the Adler- sre 
Jones Company, Chicago. disy 


Managers of display depart- 
ments everywhere as well as 
houses supplying them with 
equipment have found that 


Formica has many possibili- M 
ties for unique and interest- 

ing display arrangements. DIS 
There are twelve novel and a 
attractive colors. The ma- acti 
terial may be readily cut into the 
any shape. The gloss surface : 
presents an extremely high han 
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COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Enameled Steelwares 
Terre Haute, Ind., October 8, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD. 

We have been referred to you by the Dartnell Corporation 
for information relative to firms who are in a position to have 
window displays of our products made in all sections of the 
country. They mention the National Window Display Installa- 
tion Bureau, or some such name, but are unable to give us 
their address. We will appreciate any information that you 
can give us. Yours very truly, 

O. C. THOMAS, 
Advertising Manager. 


WIN DOW Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City, is the only concern that is organ- 
ized to handle a program of national installations. 
They operate upon the plan of an advertising agency 
placing their business through associates operating in- 
dependently. The organizations to which they en- 
trust their work are recruited from among the leading 
display service firms of the country. 


Chicago, Ill., September 1, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD. 
Would like to have you send me some new designs for 
booths and windows made up in crepe paper. 
Would also like to know more about the magazine called 
“Wind-O.” GEORGE FIELDHOUSE. 


ORE information regarding crepe paper decora- 
tion can be secured direct from the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD than from any other source. A 
monthly feature is, “How to Trim With Crepe Paper,” 
by Paul R. Pearson, a display service man who is 
actively engaged in this work and knows the use of 
the medium thoroughly. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framin- 
ham, Mass., can also offer information. They issue 
a very instructive booklet on the use of their product 
as a decorative. 

“Wind-O,” house organ of the Window Display 
Installation Bureau, Inc., ceased publication when this 
organization suspended operations. 


JOSEPH FRANK STORES, INC. 
* Red 46 Department Store” 
38-50 Church Street, Burlington, Vt. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Can you give us the name of a concern from which we can 
get a color wheel or color harmony chart? 
Very truly yours 
JOSEPH FRANK STORES, INC. 


OR a color wheel or color harmony chart get in 

touch with the Taylor System of Color Harmony, 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. J. E. Simons, col- 
orologist, Portland, Ore., has written the most recent 
discussions of color and offers a system that reduces 
color to a mathematical basis. 


THE KLEINHANS CoO. 
Buffalo’s Greatest Clothiers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am encolsing a letter which I thought might be of interest 
to you. Having come from New Zealand proves that the DIS- 
PLAY WORLD travels quite some distances and finds inter- 
ested readers. 

I have answered the letter and suggested that you might 
be of greater service to the young man, and woald suggest that 
you reply to him, if only as a matter of courtesy. 

I believe that he has initiative, otherwise he would not be 
anxious to come to America, which, you will agree, is quite 
some distance to travel for a position. 

Sincerely, 
CLEMENT KIEFFER. JR. 
Manager Display Dept. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 





NEW ZEALAND CLOTHING FACTORY 
Marton, New Zealand 
Mr. Clement Kieffer, Display Manager, 

The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been a most enthusiastic reader of the DISPLAY 
WORLD for some considerable time now, and I was very inter- 
ested when reading your article, “Making Good Makes Good 
Positions,” in July’ s issue. 

hy I am writing you is this. I am very interested in 
display work and have had four years’ experience in window 
dressing in Marton. I have been strongly advised by the lead- 
ing business men in this town to go to America and get into 
one of the large stores. So after reading your article I thought 
I would write you to see if you would oblige me by assisting 
me in obtaining a position in one of your stores. 

I am twenty years of age and have had four years’ experi- 
ence in the clothing and mercery departments, also twelve 
months in the Manchester department. At present I hold an 
excellent position with Messrs. Hallerstein Bros., Ltd., the 
largest and most up to date men’s outfitters business in Marton. 
This firm has thirty stores in the larger towns of this country. 
My position is head salesman and window dresser, and, in 
addition to the above, I do the show card writing for every 
department in the store. My show card writing is a big asset 
to me when window dressing. At present I am wasting time, 
as I have learned all I can here, so you can see why I am 
anxious to push ahead. 

I would like to have something definite in view before I 
leave my present position, so that is why I am writing you. 
I shall be very pleased indeed if you can see your way clear 
to assist me with the above matter. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion and hoping that this letter will not mean too much troubie 
to you, I remain, Yours faithfully, 

F. E. GIBBONS. 


KIEFFER’S REPLY 
Dear Mr. Gibbons: 

I have this day opened your very courteous letter of Sep- 
tember 23rd, and I admire your ambition in wanting to travel 
to America to secure a position which will advance you in life. 

I regret that I am unable to give ‘you any assistance in 
securing a position for you, but have acordingly sent your letter 
to the DISPLAY WORLD, who may be of some assistance to 
you. 

You, of course. realize that it would be somewhat difficult 
for you to secure a position in America when there are so many 
men available for the type of work you contemplate doing 
right here. This all sums itself up in one man being able to 
do better workmanship than the others. A good displayman is 
never in need of work—in fact, the positions seek him rather 
than he the posiiton. 

I am certain that the DISPLAY WORLD will get in com- 
munication with you and answer your letter much more fully 
than I am able to, as they are in close contact with manufac- 
turers and merchants desiring the services of window display- 
men. 


I do, however, wish you success and commend you for the 
initiative which you have taken in an endeavor to secure a 
higher position in life. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CLEMENT KIEFFER, JR. 

PON receipt of this correspondence, Mr. Gibbons 

inquiry was answered in a general fashion. Perti- 
nent paragraphs in the response follow: 

“The opportunities for men in the display field in 
my estimation are quite unlimited and we believe that 
men of talent and initiative can secure positions which 
can be developed to the point where more than an ade- 
quate salary is received. 

“However, you can readily realize that in America 
there are many men who are extremely interested in 
the display profession and who are entering it from 
time to time, and of course, your sojourn to America 
would be a speculation, because you would have to de- 
pend upon your own experience, ability and initiative 
in securing the kind of position that will offer the kind 
of possibilities that you are seeking. 

“We would suggest that you come to America with 
the intention of merely securing a position as an as- 
sistant to one of the country’s leading displaymen, 
because this is the best way in which to master dis- 
play work in such a way that you will be able to un- 
dertake for yourself the entire management. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Complete Plans for a Whole Year 


in this New Dennison Course 


Or course you want your show 
windows to make money—every 
merchant does—but what a task it 
is to work out a fresh, new display 
every week throughout the year. But 
now you can have displays that can 
be installed quickly and easily at 
very little cost, and that are suitable 
for use with any merchandise. For 
Dennison has prepared a complete, 
practical course of instructions for 
making and arranging window dis- 
plays for every possible occasion. 

You might well expect a course 
such as this to cost you $15 to $20 
or even $30, but we want every mer- 
chant to know the many ways that 
Dennison Crepe paper can be used 
to make windows pay. So the price 


p--------- 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


has been set to cover barely the cost 
of placing the course in your hands. 

And that isn’t all. If you will send 
the coupon at once, we will include 
with your course 6 folds of Dennison 
crepe in a variety of colors at no 
extra charge. 


Send No Money 


To get the new Dennison Course all 
you need do is to write your name 
and address on the coupon and when 
the package comes pay the postman 
$3.00 plus a few cents postage. Then, 
if you do not consider the course 
worth many times this small cost, 
return it and back will come your 
money. Fill in and send coupon now. 


Department 45-L FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Please send me the Dennison Window Display Course and 6 folds of Dennison Crepe. 
I will pay the postman $3.00 plus the few cents postage. If I am not more than 
satisfied, I may return the Course within 10 days and you will refund my money. 








November, 1929 


A New Window Display &ery Week! 














What You Get for *3 


The new Dennison Window Display Course 
provides complete detailed instructions for 
making and arranging window displays for 
every occasion and with any kind of mer- 
chandise. Contains 64 big pages, size 12 x 14” 
and 23 illustrated charts, size 14x22”. Shows 
you how to put in backgrounds, howto make 
display fixtures, how to decorate show cases, 
how to design show cards. It teaches you all 
the tricks of cutting, folding and manipu- 
lating crepe paper. Through simple, step- 
by-step illustrated instructions you learn 
how to make crepe paper rosettes, tubes, 
pompoms, drapes, fluted edges, waves, fringe, 
nets, puffing, festoons, borders and panels. 
You also learn a new and easy method of 
show card designing and a simplified system 


“of show card writing and lettering. With your 


course you receive 6 folds of Dennison crepe. 














LACKNER HQLIDAY SHOW CARDS 


This reproduction of one of the new modernistic designs can give you but a meager idea of its exquisite colors and beauty. 


Your Last Chance— 


ORDER NOW? 


It will be a Merry Xmas for you if you use Lackner Holiday Show 
Cards generously throughout your store. They impart that cheery 
holiday spirit that opens the pursestrings of your customers. Get 
the best—don’t be satisfied with mediocre display cards and price 
tickets. Order direct from our catalog at once and avoid disappoint- 


ment. 


Ce 


Prompt delivery on orders received before November 25. 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY RETURN MAIL! 


LACKNER PRINTING COMPANY 


21 W. Pearl St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Brown hats in 
a setting of 

orange and black 

with brass 

reliefs and 

an amber 
curtain, 





DISPLAY WORLD 

















John H. Gray 
designed and 
executed the 
display for the 
Ranson 
Dry Goods Co., 
Coshocton, O. 











ECOUNTING of the schemes prepared for 

Fall openings throughout the country would 

involve the reviewer in a maze of unfathom- 

able difficulty. So wide spread was the at- 

tempt at individuality and so thorough the effort of 

the decorators in all parts of the States to stamp their 

displays with personality that little can be cited as 

symbolic of technical departures insofar as the mass 
of windows is concerned. 


As modernism in its earliest stages marked the 


displays of ’27 and the trend from angles to planes 
distinguished the succeeding autumn it may be said 
that the chief outcropping of the 1929 autumnal shows 
was a flair for metallic decoratives. The rising tide 
of interest in the use of thin metal plates, both cor- 
rugated and plain, was evidenced everywhere, con- 
stituting, perhaps, the only element of uniformity. 

In design and coloring, in the type of background 
coverings, and set piece decoration. no other distin- 
guishing peculiarity was apparent. Everywhere win- 
dowmen seemed to rejoice in a new freedom which 
gave them opportunity to indulge in color schemes, 
and constructions heretofore deemed by their em- 
ployers but the irrational whims of artistic temper- 
ament. 

The “ensemble” did it. Like a winter wind storm- 
ing through the narrow streets of a northland village 
this idea of selling whole wardrobes rather than single 
items of apparel has boomed through American mer- 
chandising carrying home to the dumbfounded mer- 
chants a realization of the value of color and design 
in selling style merchandise never before equalled. 

So it was possible this year for a battery of win- 
dows to be dressed in a multitude of colors, each win- 
dow, in many instances having a scheme of its own 
marking the correlation of similarly toned goods in an 
“ensemble” of smart apparel. 

Small wonder it is that not only Fifth Avenue and 








State Street, the business arteries of Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Seattle, Los Angeles, Atlanta and Houston, but 
also the hundreds of small cities dotting the Middle 
West and Mississippi Valley sparkled with windows 
that outstripped all previous compositions. 


HE annual fall fashion show presented by the Kerr 

Dry Goods Company, Oklahoma City, gave L. L. 
Wilkins an opportunity to produce a number of re- 
splendent windows. Each was given a distinctive 
color scheme and decoratives and goods were linked 
through graduations of the same hue. 

Nearly all of the large stores joined in a city-wide 
fashion event in which the Oklahoma City Display 
Club took a prominent part. 

The attendance was the largest in the history of 
these affairs. Windows were veiled from one to five 
days before the time to unveil and all were unveiled 
at the same time, which was at 7:30 p. m. on the night 
of September 20. All of the downtown streets were 
cleared of traffic from 7 to 9:30 p. m. 

Davidson’s Sioux City, Iowa, featured the fall en- 
semble theme . . . of costume, of home, of accessories, 
and showed the latest modes in fashion for fall, 1929. 
Everything in Autumn styles for the home-maker, the 
co-ed, the well dressed man, the school kiddie .. . in 
short, for every member of the family, and for every 
occasion was presented by Display Manager J. T. 
Erskine. 

The afternoon ensemble was the theme for the 
chief display in the corner window on Fourth and 
Pierce Streets. The colorful background of chamois 
and peanut shade of brown moire satin trimmed in 
corrugated copper, with a center of interest in the 
gold mirror and figurine on black sand blasted mica 
and copper .. . formed a most vivid setting for the 
figures. Black, the favorite of fall, was shown in the 
costumes in black velvet, in frocks and wraps. 




















Harbingers of Fall—Top, metal panels and niches by 

M. H. Luber, Killian’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; upper center, 

poster set piece by Edward Fraser, Union Co., Colum- 

bus, O.; lower center, wallboard screens covered with 

vencered paper by F. M. Verbeck, C. H. Merthe Co., 

Elyria, O.; base, blue felt back and silver-framed mirror 
by L. L. Wilkins, Kerr's, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


At Elder & Johnston’s, Dayton, Ohio, seven win- 
dows were decorated by Display Manager E. W. Quin- 
trell for a. Fall Brown Promotion. These windows 
were in for a week from September 16 to 23. Each 
window told the story in the background. 

The theme was “The Symphony in Brown (Fash- 
ion Notes from Elder’s),” the musical scale being used 
as a background for the letters. 


WORLD 


DISPLAY 
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A fashion promenade and tea was held on Thurs- 
day and Friday and all of the show cases, ledges and 
counters were decorated for this occasion with brown 
in evidence everywhere. It was an outstanding event 
and the store received many comments from its cus- 
tomers. 

Card in each window itemized the cost of each 
item and totaled them to give the cost of the costume 
ensembles. 


HE fall opening season was ushered in at Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney’s, in St. Louis, by the open- 
ing of their remodeled third floor as a “Fashion 
Foyer.” A succession of shops decorated in the 
French provincial manner and placed in such man- 
ner that a patron might select an entire ensemble in 
the same display room was the innovation provided by 
this departure. To signalize the event Display Man- 
ager P. S. Williams showed fifty ensembles in his win- 
dows filling the entire battery. The displays were 
placed on view on Monday morning and on Tuesday 
a style exposition was opened. 

Twenty glistening silver loving cups and 20 en- 
graved certificates, the awards of the Times Publish- 
ing Company to winning merchants in the annual fall 
style show and window display contest, were given 
Saturday when W. L. Huntsman of Fort Worth, judge 
in the contest, announced his decisions. 

More than a hundred windows proved an exhaust- 
ing task for the judge, who worked far into the night 
Friday and finally added a rank of honorable men- 
tions on account of the difficulty in deciding which 
were best. 

The decisions announced were as follows: 


Children’s Wear—First, Perkins-Timberlake Com- 
pany; second, Mrs. Ike Marcus. 

Jewelry—First, Zale Jewelry Company; second, 
Art Jewelry Company; honorable mention, Kruger 
Jewelry Company. 

Printers and Stationers—First, Buchanan Sta- 
tionery Company; second, Buchanan Stationery Com- 
pany. 

Groceries—First, White House Grocery and Mar- 
ket; second, Atlantic and Pacific Stores. 

Drug, etc—First, Renfro Drug Store No. 1; sec- 
ond, Stroll Inn. 

Tires and Accessories—First, Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany; second, Western Auto Supply Company; hon- 
orable mention, Pioneer Tire Company. 

Radio and Musical Instruments—First, Radio 
Phonograph Shop; second, Wichita Music Company. 

Electrical Appliances—First, Texas Electric Serv- 
ice Company ; second, Isaac Silver and Brothers Com- 
pany; honorable mention, Sears-Roebuck Company. 

Hardware—First, Scott Store; second, Noble-Lit- 
tle Hardware Company. 

Furniture—First, North Texas Furniture Com- 
pany ; second, Freear’s Furniture Company ; honorable 
mention, John L. Jones Furniture Company. 

Luggage—First, Hub Clothiers; second, Trickett 
Trunk and Bag Company; honorable mention, Per- 
kins-Timberlake Company. 
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Boys’ Wear—First, Hub Clothiers; second, W. B. 
McClurkan and Company. 

Piece Goods—First, W. B. McClurkan and Com- 
pany; second, Saul’s Store; honorable mention, Per- 
ins-Timberlake Company. 

Men’s Clothing—First, Hub Clothiers; second, P. 
B. M. Company; honorable mention, W. B. McClur- 
Kan. 

Men’s Shoes—First, Wages Store; second, Hub 
Clothiers ; honorable mention, W. B. McClurkan. 

Men’s Hats—First, Perkins-Timberlake Company ; 
second, Montgomery Company; honorable mention, 
W. B. McClurkan Company. 

Men’s Furnishings—First, Hub Clothiers ; second, 
Ludlam and Riggs; honorable mention, Nathan Lynch 
Store. 

Women’s Ready-to-Wear—First, Elwyn, Inc. ; sec- 
ond, W. B. McClurkan and Company; honorable men- 
tion, Orchid Shop and J. C. Penney Company. 

Millinery—First, The Parisian; second, Nathan 
Lynch Stores ; honorable mention, P. B. M. Company. 

Women’s Shoes—First, Cinderella Boot Shop; sec- 
ond, Nathan Lynch Stores; honorable mention, San- 
derford’s Booterie. 

Mr. Huntsman expressed gratification at the un- 
usual response shown by the merchants and citizens in 
the contest. 

“There is a great improvement in the windows 
here since I have viewed them last,” he said. 


HOUSANDS of Elyrians, augmented by large 

numbers of people from other communities of 
Lorain County, thronged the downtown streets of 
Elyria, Ohio, for hours on the evening chosen for the 
fall opening. . 

Stores on all business thoroughfares were brilliant- 
ly lighted and gaily decorated, in keeping with the 
festive spirit of the evening, and to show off to best 
advantage the new fall merchandise which has been 
pouring into the city for some time in preparation for 
the event. 

Crowds were gathered around almost all windows, 
to get their first view of “what’s what” this fall in the 
matter of styles in almost all kinds of merchandise. 

Window shopping was the diversion of the crowds 
for more than two hours. Every window was stocked 
with new merchandise. Stores, however, were closed, 
so the crowds could shop only in the windows. They 
were forced to postpone their buying until later. 

Late in the evening the crowds moved to Ely park, 
ior the entertainment presented there by the retail 
merchants division of the Elyria Chamber of Com- 
merce, which staged the event. 

An outstanding group of windows was seen at the 
C. H. Merthe Company, where F. M. Verbeck had con- 
structed the displays. In the feature unit the screens 
were on wood frames covered with wallboard, upon 
‘vhich Japanese wood veneer was applied in four 
shades of tan and brown. Three screens were used, 
cach having a different design. The modernistic 
chairs and table were covered with the same material. 
'n fact, the whole window was carried out in brown. 
The rugs were also of modernistic design in tan and 
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A Tempered Modernism—Evolution of modernism is 
seen in the displays ilustrated. Top, by Carl Shank, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, with wings covered in 
new art fabrics; upper central, metal back and patent 
leather panel by A. Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
lower center, by H. H. Hawkins, Millner’s, Lynchburg, 
Va.; base, chamois and brown moire back by J. T. Ers- 
kine, Davidson’s, Sioux City, Ia. 


brown. Each color and pattern of wood veneer was 
applied separately with the ends butted which made 
the panels resemble real inlaid wood. They were very 
striking especially at night. 
T Coshocton, Ghio, John H. Gray featured metal 
and fabric decoratives in the windows of the Ran- 
(Continued on page 56) 





Smart street and evening wear of 1904 shown against 
a background of furmture then popular. 


ONTRAST of the astonishing changes in 

costuming, and household furnishings which 

a quarter of a century has brought, was 

demonstrated to teeming throngs of Pitts- 

burghers in September when 

McCreery & Co. celebrated 
their Silver Anniversary. 

Under the direction of 
Display Manager Fred Hei- 
delberg twa series of windows 
were produced that quickly 
brought the Steel City and its 
trading territory to attention. 
With painstaking care the 
display executive gathered up 
an array of the household 
goods and wearing apparel of 
the period and at the appro- 
priate time introduced it to 
thousands of ardent specta- 
tors in ‘settings of perfect 
authenticity. 

There was a touch of the theatrical to the opening 
of the celebration, for with full appreciation of the 
interest which surrounds the unusual, Heidelberg had 
set about converting the event into a publicity move 
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A dandy of Russo-Jap war days in the midst of his wardrobe. A tandem 
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McCreery’s of Pittsburgh 
Turn Historical Flashback 


of 


of the first magnitude. Every window in the front 
was veiled and kept behind its fabric mask for two 
days while the historical sets were being installed. In 
front of the curtains were notices informing the passer 
when the unit would be unveiled and by whom. 
This humble task was not relegated to members 
of the display force; instead, a group of local celebri- 


bicycle stands nearby. 


ties was enlisted and their pictures were distributed 
along the front accompanying the windows cards. 
One was in each unit and signified that the subject of 
the photograph would personally draw the portals 
aside on the opening night. 

This spectacular idea caught 
the fancy of the public and 
thousands swarmed to Mc- 
Creery’s to watch the unveil- 
ing. The character of the 
exhibits which greeted them 
well repaid them for their 
interest. Out of the mists of 





Contrast these 1929 negligces 
with the display topping the 
next page. Black and silver 
backgrownds featured these 
second week showings. 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Into a Panorama of Style 
Changes 


a past not yet remote came visions of garb and gadget 
that dumfounded with their oddity the hundreds of 
viewers who had worn them and used them. 

The changes in apparel were the most arresting, 
not merely to women but in even greater degree to 
men. For, despite the popular idea that fashion is 
least likely to dabble with the character of men’s 





“Home, Sweet Home” in yvesteryear—Stuffed settees, arm chairs, and, most 
important, a tin-horned phonograph. 


wear, the changes which she has wrought in male 
habiliments in twenty-five years have been startling. 
The button, and lace shoes, tall collars, detachable 
cuffs, tied four-in-hands and kindred items familiar 
a few years back have been long forsaken. 

So great were the crowds 
that traffic was blocked while 
massed groups of pedestrians 
struggled for glimpses of the 
windows and their exposi- 
tions of the mode of 1904. In 
each window was a different 
type of merchandise—furni- 





A picture that tells its own 

story—A view of the crowds 

that blocked traffic in front of 

McCreery’s during every day 
of the first week. 
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Corsets, petticoats and negligees worn by belles of 
twenty-five years ago. Note the boudur lamp. 


ture, shoes, millinery, hosiery, undergarments, neg- 
ligees and corsets, evening gowns, shirtwaists and 
skirts, umbrellas and canes, boys’ clothing, men’s 
clothing and an automobile of 1904 vintage. As each 
window: was opened a page 
in the garb of a Fauntelroy 
presented the celebrity who 
pulled the strings with a bou- 
quet of roses. 

The crowds the first eve- 
ning were but the advance 
guard of the throngs which 
swept by the windows daily 
during the rest of the week. 
All through the period mill- 
ing masses of viewers were 
before the displays. 

At the end of the first 
week, the historical trims 
were withdrawn and faultless- 
ly executed modern showings 
replaced them. In keeping with the character of the 
celebration black and silver decoratives were used 
to emphasize the “silver” anniversary note. 

Silver backgrounds were employed in all of the 
units. 
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Artistic showing of fall felts by Eugene Cowgill, 
Blach’s, Birnungham, Ala. 


HILE the average haberdashery is cramped 
for window space, this does not constitute 
any good excuse for overcrowding the dis- 

plays. If it.was possible by stuffing the win- 

dows to the limit to attract the passer through greater 
variety, perhaps some justification could be found for 
the idea. However, it is just this crowding that strips 
the display of its pulling power. The more there is in 
a window the less the average passer gleans from it. 
The more it becomes necessary for him to view the 
window carefully if he expects to see what it contains 
(and this the masculine shopper will not do, as an un- 
limited supply of statistics demonstrates) the less he 
cares to scan it. That’s why the department stores are 
changing the character of their schemes—lightening 
them, using less merchandise and adding human inter- 
est. It’s high time that the haberdashery took a cue 
from this action; they will increase their sales and 
popularity when they do. 

Seasons must be regarded with reference to color, 
but it.is by no means necessary to let them dominate 
the color scheme. Foliage is desirable and adds inter- 
est, as a general rule. That’s why, perhaps, H. D. 
Lollar uses it so frequently in his prize-winning trims. 
He worked a few sprays nicely into the exposition 
of silk neckwear which is shown in the accompany- 
ing plate. Just a single spray was in view, but, along- 
side a pictorial panel encased in a big set piece, it served 
to bear up the symmetry of the latter’s unadorned riglit 
side. Theré was nothing remarkable about the arrange- 
ment of the ties save segregation into sharply defined 
units. 

Everett Quintrell, of Elder & Johnston’s, Dayton, 
Ohio, exemplified the light trimming technique in his 
Father’s Day showing of neckwear. Human interest 
was stamped all over this poster-like dramatization of 
the “day’s” spirit. Two little tots posed before a male 
figure presented him with ties. He was seated on a 
black-covered platform hedged in by two black column 
supports, a cut-out grill behind him imposed upon a 
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Windowing 











Top display by H. D. Lollar, Caddell’s, Paris, Texas; 
center by Everett Quintrell, Elder's, Dayton, Ohio; 
base by Herman Buck, Herndon’s, Springfield, Ii. 


dark back covering. The remainder of the panel mask- 
ing the background was covered with felt, and from 
each of the upper corners large red ties pointed down- 
ward. 

Decorator Herman Buck carried the doctrine of 
light trimming to a daring degree in the modernist pre- 
sentation of shirts and furnishings for Herndon’s, 
Springfield, Ill., appearing alongside. But three units 
were offered in this big window, all well in front of the 
big set piece that partly masked the low background wall. 
A dozen shirts, about twice as many ties, two pairs of 
gaudy suspenders, two tall plateaus, and the rudiments 
of the display were assembled. Placed in rigid bisym- 
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A. C. Raining trimmed the top unit for Boyd’s, of Si. 

Louis; the center is by A. A. Matzer, Lazarus Co., of 

Columbus, Ohio; the base is by A. Roeder, Block’s, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


metrical balance, the three units appeared well toward 
the front, with three or more feet of clearance between 
them and the artistic modernistic set piece. The plateau 
sectors were built im pyramid order, effect being pro- 
duced by three shirts on boards arranged so that they 
arose in step fashion. In the center was a unit of ties 
partly draped on the floor and partly upon stands of 
unequal heights, in combination achieving a level with 
the flanking shirt units. China dogs, in vogue as home 
decorative pieces, were placed at intervals over the 
broad expanse of the floor. 

How A. C. Raining handles hats for Boyd’s, of St. 
Louis, is revealed in the illustration topping the right 
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“Two Masterpieces’—T, Willard Jones, Shrevepori, 
La., compares Hickok belts with a famed painting. 


portion of the plate. The picture shows a section of a 
long arcade window and does not disclose the scheme 
of balance affecting the entire stretch. However, it 
brings out how easily bulk can be massed around a 
chair to offset the larger dimensions of a more lightly 
trimmed unit. An element of interest is the unusual 
mingling of metallic letters involved in the names of 
Boyd’s, the retailers, and Dobb’s, the manufacturers of 
their feature line. This display went in at a time when 
the firm was assuming local distribution for the brand 
and was proclaiming its new connection from “the 
house tops’’—and also the windows. 

In the center is a view of a furnishing display re- 
cently created by A. A. Matzer, display manager for 
the Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. This big set piece 
of wood and wallboard covered with fabric bore a 
grilled cut-out imitation of wrought metal with a mod- 
ernistic motif. Between the set piece and a black- 
covered masking platform in front of it was a row of 
concealed lights, which bathed the lower half of the 
grill work in a radiant glow. 

Shelf displayers of the same type were ranged 
around the set piece in a half-circle reaching from fore- 
ground to background. On these shelves, ties and 
collars, hose, hats and gloves and belts were in evidence. 
The contrast of black and silver in decoratives was 
maintained throughout. Half of each wing of the set 
piece was in black; alternate shelf displayers were in 
black, the others being silver. Pedestals and stands in 
the center had silvered bases and black shafts. 

Can men’s wear be shown successfully before corru- 
gated metal backgrounds? This question has been 
asked repeatedly in recent months. The answer is that 
August Roeder, who first attempted the use of metal in 
backgrounds, has adapted it to the requirements of both 
clothing and furnishings, and with very successful 
resu'ts. The metal panels were silvered and the deco- 
rative plaque flanked by the torchere in the center was 
in light green, with black and silver markings. The 
triangular pieces at the ends were covered with green 
fabric. 












The airbrush has achieved sudden popularity. Above 
is an example of panels seen at Lord & Taylor's; below, 
Cory’s version at Franklin Simon’s. 


TEWART & COMPANY’S new home, at 
Fifty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, has been 
formally opened. As an event it eclipsed in 
publicity and comment anything (except the 

stock market) that has happened in New York for 
some time. In fact, it has dominated the month, push- 
ing aside such regular seasonal features as the opera, 
football, hallowe’en and the new fall and winter fash- 
ions. Nor is all this due to the quantity of smart ad- 
vertising or social atmosphere attending the opening. 
The building itself is largely responsible. For months 
New Yorkers have been watching this interesting 
structure near completion. An edifice could scarcely 
be more devoid of ornament and at the same time more 
boldly decorative. It is almost primitively sophisticat- 
ed and the result is effective. It juts upward for nine 
stories of flat white stone and is surmounted with a 
three-story set-back which is so planned as to em- 
phasize the straight perpendicular lines of the build- 
ing. The windows on each floor are widely spaced, 
tall in accent, and sit flush with the surface stone. The 
only ornaments occur at the crest of the ninth story 
and are sculptured in effect; while at the base of the 
building the entrance facade rivets attention. It is 
very modern in treatment, combining various metals 
with stained glass in a pattern that is inspirationally 
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WITH THE 


New ‘York 
“Displaymen 


Opening of New Stewart Building Reveals 

Startingly Modernistic Structure; Exterior 

Tops Architecture of the Avenue, But Interior 

Is Audacious; Vogue for Airbrushing Nears 
Zenith 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 


decorative. Directly above the entrance the firm name 
has been chiselled in stone. This not only contributes 
the finishing touch to the design of the building, but 
also carries out the idea of having the surface lines 
uninterrupted. The show windows are framed in 
green bronze and are separated by vertical fluting of 
stone. Eugene Schoen, who designed them, deserves 
much credit for their clear-cut freshness, for their 
narrow height which blends with the upward move- 
ment of the building and for their lighting. The walls 
are of ash-white wood, simulating the appearance and 
color value of the stone used for the exterior. The 
floors are ebony and draw curtains of silver and gray 
silk. The walls have an overlapping gradation treat- 
ment that is varied so that the back wall forms a 
modernized stage. Mr. Mason, display director, has 
phrased his displays accordingly. 

The exterior of Stewart & Co. is easily the most 
distinguished contribution of modern architecture to 





The new I. Miller shop for theatre folk; statues of 
noted players deck the facade. 
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One of the salons which grace the new I. Miller shop for show folks. Curtains serve as backgrounds both in 
cases and windows. 


Fifth Avenue. The interior is open to debate. Some 
like it unqualifiedly. Others, many others, are in- 
clined to view it with cautious admiration. Yes, its 
ultra-modern. And it is novel. Moreover, it creates 
an atmosphere of luxury. But is still too new to be 
comfortable and a few patrons doubt if it will ever 
appeal to them other than as an exhibit. That re- 
mains to be seen. It is said that tea will be served 
every afternoon at a definite hour to all customers. 
Also it is planned to have various New York society 
women presiding at these teas. 

‘A few high spots of the interior include: De- 
velopment of the ‘small shop idea for different depart- 
ments to create greater intimacy and individuality ; the 
lighting is ‘alf'’concealed; no fixtures other than en- 
closed trofighs in the ceiling being visible; almost no 
merchandise is displayed on the floors, everything 


Showing of formal wear at Avedon’s. Morton Heft 
designed the trim. 


being hidden away, except the few articles in glass 
cabinets; fitting rooms in pale pastel shades for 
blondes and more stridently toned rooms for brun- 
ettes ; a modern nursery, designed by Eugene Schoen; 
a subtly beautiful perfume salon, where a perfume 
couturier will design perfume to a customer’s specifi- 
cations ; a room devoted to riding habits, which con- 
tains a full-sized model horse in a simulated paddock, 
enabling the equestienne to view herself as she will 
look on a steed ; a luggage shop, the replica of a ship’s 
hold; and in the salons for evening apparel, artificial 
light and dance music furnish the correct “evening 
psychology.” 

Another new building to be opened is that of an 
I. Miller unit, called “The Show Folks Shoe Shop, 
Dedicated. to Beauty in Footwear.” It has attracted 
attention by reason of the four statues of famous 
ladies of the stage which are encased in niches on the 
facade of the building. The figures include Ethel 
Barrymore, Marilyn Miller, Mary Pickford and Rosa 
Ponselle. They are the work of A. Stirling Calder. 
The windows generously draped with fabrics and 
panels of air-brushed designs are set in the center. 
Block wood units form the chief display fixtures. 

While on the subject of air-brush designs, it 
should not be remiss to mention that the vogue for 
air-brushed effects is at its height. There is scarcely 
a store that is not employing the air-brush to some 
good purpose. It is also pleasing to note that the tech- 
nique is improving and much that is decidedly novel 
and striking is being achieved. This is particularly 
true of Franklin Simons and Lord & Taylor’s. Cory 
of Franklin Simons continues to dazzle and impress 
with his skillful penchant for simplicity. His air- 
brushed center panels, ever new in color and pattern, 
always manage to catch and intrigue the eye. This 
week his whole front of windows are a brilliant study 
in orange and black. The panels are executed in hal- 
lowe’en motifs and are black and orange. Marble 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Yes, Miss Edler contrived this kitchen setting; and 
it’s just as neat as her apparel trims. 


HEN I was casting about for a choice of 
vocations a friend suggested that I take up 
display work because of my preference for 
the artistic. The advice sounded logical, so 

in September, 1921 I went to the Smeby School of 
Window Trimming and Card Writing. I was the only 
girl among forty or fifty fellows. 

Had I known then how hard it would be to con- 
vince the merchants that a woman can handle this job 
as well or better than a lot of men, I surely would never 
have gone ipto the profession, and after eight years 
of experience I still have the same trouble. If I can 
get them to let me show them what I can do the job 
is mine. Another thing, in a small store the merchants 
seem to think the displayman should also be a janitor. 

My first position was out in Montana in a small 
dry goods store, but I did have nice windows. They 
were low and new with polished backgrounds. Of 
course, I did not have much to work with; no wax 
figures, and those they had, well, they were dreadful. 

I came back east to Wisconsin to a store having 
nine windows. This place kept me very busy as I had 
no assistant, and also had all the signs to make. | 
finally grew tired of 
doing without things 
to work with and took 
another place. Here 
I had my first wax 
figure, and oh! wasn’t 
she a beauty. How l| 
enjoyed making. her 
look lovely, and then 
too, she sold so many 
dresses. I remember 
I had just had her 
arms cleaned, sent 
them all the way to 
Chicago. I had her 
looking lovely in an 
evening dress. It was 
my lunch hour and 
someone wanted the 





dress. The “boss” Violette Edler. 
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When a Girl Enters 


‘Display 


It's a Stiff Uphill Fight to Convince Merchants 

and Displaymen That She Can Fill the Role of 

a Male Trimmer. But Waiting Brings Chances 
and Chances Bring Rewards 


By VIOLETTE EDLER 
Display Manager, People’s Store, Chicago, IlIl. 








Of course, these Edler showings of finery are impressed 
with feminine delicacy. But Miss Edler also turns out 
strong, mannish men’s wear windows. 


went in and got it out, and he left finger marks all 
over the arms as, of course, he used no wax paper. 
Maybe you think I did not give him a good scolding. 
I was so angry I cried. 
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My backgrounds were the kind that you calcimined. 
I did this myself spring and fall. I painted in oil 
bright colored birds on black satin and used them in 
a panel shape with gold grapes and blue and gold 
leaves. 

After a few years I became discontented. I could 
get no farther; just the same in salary and no advance- 
ment. I thought if I could get with a good trimmer I 
might learn some new ideas, so I wrote to a displayman 
in Minneapolis. The answer received was that there 
never would be any opening in their display department 
for a woman. That hurt, as I was very sensitive, but 
I did not give up. 

At last I got a place in Chicago as card writer, but 
here to my sorrow the displayman did not know as 
much as I did. But I was happy—I could look at the 
State Street windows. 

The first window I put up here was of silk piece 
goods. After they all looked it over the manager said: 
“My! isn’t she good.” After that it was always my 
job to put up the silks. During the display manager’s 
vacation I had all the windows to take care of with the 
exception of the men’s store. I decided to do my best, 
and one of the men told me they were the nicest win- 
dows the store had had while he had been here. 

When the displayman came back the “big chief,” 
as we called the owner, came and asked him if he could 
not “pep up” the windows, so he asked for new fix- 
tures. We got them. How lovely they were after what 
we had and how I wanted to make the setting. But all 
I could do was wait until I was asked. 

Monday they started to trim the window. I wrote 
cards all day until three o’clock, and then at last they 
came and asked me to help them out. I was so happy. 
I had to change the whole display, and, of course, did 
not get any credit for it, but it looked just the way I 
wanted it to when finished. 

There are some things we women are better at, such 
as the matching of colors, dressing the models cor- 
rectly ; and how I love to make a form drape. Never 
do I know just how I will make it when I start, but it 
is always lovely when finished. 


Men’s wear showings were hard to master, but now Miss Edler builds big stocky showings like this without a qualm. 
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At last the boss said the job was mine if I knew 
how to trim the men’s windows. This had always been 
rather hard, but my men’s windows satisfied him. I 
trim all my ledges, display cases, and have about 150 
feet of window space to take care of with the aid of 
one assistant and a cardwriter. We make all our own 
backgrounds. The boys do the carpenter work and I 
the painting and drawing. 

My job has never been very easy. There have 
been lots of disappointments, but I do enjoy my work. 
I am the first and.only woman member of the Chicago 
Display Club, and am also affiliated with the I. A. D. M. 





New York Club Faces Odd Task 


Church Body Asks Aid in Promoting Conservative 
Styles Among Parishioners 


abide mentor is the role assumed by J. Graham Waters; 

vice-president of the Metropolitan Club, the New York 
displaymen’s organization, as the result of an extraordinary 
plea for assistance. Says Waters, in commenting upon his 
assignment: 


“IT have been called upon by the good sisters of Bishop 
McDonnelled High School to assist them in fostering a move- 
ment for proper dress—-how a school girl should dress while 
attending high school. These good sisters of various ordeérs 
are striving hard to install in the minds of our young ladies 
the proper way to dress. 

“TI have mustered into my service Herman Frankenthal, 
who gladly offered his and as well as that of B. Altman & 
Co. in showing the proper style of dress that should be used. 
Mr. Frankenthal has offered to drape on live models as well 
as showing latest styles at one of the sessions, which will 
take place on Friday afternoon between 2:30 and 3 p. m., 
November 8, at the Bishop McDonnelled High School, East- 
ern Parkway and Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“In other sessions I am going to call on some of our 
Brooklyn displaymen from our leading department stores to 
offer their services. Some of our display directors, I know. 
wil! gladly give an hour of their time to this wonderful cause 
once a month. 


“T have also mentioned that our international association 
as well as local clubs will be glad to help in this movement 
throughout the United States and that the international asso- 
ciation is always at their service.” 
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Timely Window Settings Designed By H. H. Riegel 


Display Manager, Wolff & Marx Co., San Antonio, Texas 
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A combination of meial, 
felt and plastic paints. 
The wallboard base is 
covered with a_ plastic 
surfacing and appliques 
of black felt are applied 
as indicated, Over their 
facings are flaced narrow pecia! 
strips of silver cr copper satin- 
metallics. The arc design and b 
at the lower right is also fontte 
fashioned from metals. 
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A simpler scheme em- 
bodying the same funda- 
mentals. One by one 
wooden strips are used 
as the frames in both in- 
stances, serving as the 
base for wallboard to 
which the finishes de- 
scribed above are affixed. 
The cube decorative at 
the left of this design is 
nailed on after the main 
piece is completed. 
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‘White and “Black 


Nature Seldom Produces a Dead Black, for It Seems Impossible to 

Wholly Submerge the Hues Which Black Is Supposed to Absorb; Light 

Is Always Associated With Activity and Dark Must of Necessity, 

Being Opposite, Symbolize Rest; Black Is Not a Color—It Is Merely 

the Absence of Light, the Life-Giver; It Is the Symbol of Death and 
Decay. 


By J. E. SIMONS 


Instructor in Decoration, Portland, Ore. 
(In Collaboration with Elvera C. Hustead, Interior Decorator) 


ATURE seldom produces a dead black, 
neither will our eyes allow us the impression 
of absolute blackness even when we close 
them in the dark. Pieces of charcoal, es- 

pecially when fresh from the fire, have a brilliant, 
satin-like texture and frequently show traces of brown 
and blue of iridescence. Black fur is lustrous and the 
feathers of black birds are generally slightly irides- 
cent. One of the most splendid colorings in black 
feathered birds is found on the head of the loon, but 
when viewed closely, shows itself to be many-colored. 
Black fruits are rich with colors. Attempts to pro- 
duce black flowers, pansies, or hollyhocks result in 
surfaces which give the effect, not so much of absence 
of color as of color held in suppression. As white can 
seldom hold in full subjection the vibrating colors of 
which it is composed, so black seems incapable of 


wholly submerging the hues which it is supposed to- 


absorb. Some remnants of color remain and play in 
faint rainbow hints upon its surface. Black is also 
affected as is white by the reflection of color surfaces 
about it. | 

Walter Sargent says: “White symbolizes light, 
triumph, innocence, joy. It was easily the symbol of 
supreme divine power, probably because of the white- 
ness of the sun, and its triumph over darkness. In 
Egypt a white tiara decorated the head of Osiris. The 
priests of Jupiter wore white robes. On the first of 
the new year the Roman consul in a white robe as- 
cended the capitol on a white horse to celebrate the 
triumph of Jupiter, the god of light, over the spirit 
of darkness. The meaning of purity, innocence, and 
regeneration are akin to those of divine power and 
light. The phrase, “whiter than snow,” occurs in this 
connection. The Greek word for white carries a sug- 
gestion of happiness and gaiety. Romans marked 
auspicious days with ‘white chalk and inauspicious 
days with charcoal. The sinister meaning of white is 
that of pallor and blankness and the white gliding 
ghostliness of phantoms.” 

Regarding black, Sargent states: ‘Black indicates 
absence of light and color. Black and neutral tones 
also have a symbolism which is the opposite of that 
of white. Black typifies the powers of darkness which 
are in conflict with those of light. It stands for defile- 
ment instead of innocence and for mourning instead 





of gaiety. It is the color of error and annihilation. 
The Athenian expiatory ship that sailed every year 
first to Crete and then to Delos, hoisted black sails 
when it departed and white sails when it returned. In 
its good sense, black signified a solid basic or struc- 
tural strength, and also a deep restful quiet in con- 
trast with the agitation of light.” 


HE modern scientists do not believe that the sun 

is hot or even warm. Neither do they believe that 
it gives forth transmitted heat to the worlds within its 
scope, but rather that the sun is like a great ball of 
radium. This substance has the properties of heating, 
burning and blistering the body, yet it is cool to the 
touch and may be handled like so much grain, ore 
or other substance. If it were true that the sun gave 
off a terrific heat, it would naturally get warmer the 
nearer we approached it. But if we go up in a balloon 
at midday when the sun is supposed to be the hottest, 
we will find that the nearer we get to the sun and the 
farther we get away from the earth the colder the 
temperature becomes. If we were able to go high 
enough the temperature would become unbearable for 
us.. Only now are we beginning to realize all our 
physical reactions are merely the result of some sort 
of vibration. The sun sends out vibrations or we 
might say wave motions or electrical charges (and we 
know that these vibrations are being sent out con- 
stantly, not only from the sun, but from the moon and 
stars and earth as well). As these vibrations reach 
the atmosphere of the earth or come in contact with a 
different element, a friction is set up which produces 
heat, and we, as a consequence feel warm. These 
vibrations traveling as they do at a rate of 186,000 
miles a second act upon nerves located in that part of 
the anatomy we call the eye. These vibrations in turn 
are transmitted to the brain, which gives to the physi- 
cal being a sense of sight. We are conscious of a cer- 


tain vibration having the power to produce a medium 


that we recognize as light. This light permits us to 
distinguish other vibratory elements that are acting 
contrarywise, that are recognized as solids, matter 
or color. The vibration of the sun acting upon the at- 
mosphere of the earth produces an effect upon the 
physical, so that we are able to recognize other vibra- 
tions by comparison. It must be remembered that 
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what we call “light” is a form of vibration that pro- 
duces a physical consciousness which enables us to 
determine other vibrations, This is called sight, but 
it must be taken for granted that we are so constructed 
that all and everything of which we are conscious are 
but varying forms of vibratory activity. The radia- 
tion or the vibration from the stars which reaches 
the atmosphere of the earth is of a different speed or 
wave length and produces another quality of light 
with less heat, just as we would get different sound 
vibrations from a violin string (moon) and a cannon 
(sun). We are not so constituted that we are able to 
withstand the constant whipping and lashing of these 
vibrations continuously and for this reason we have 
night anc the time for the rest in the absence of light. 
Light is always associated with activity and dark 
must of necessity, being opposite to that of light, be 
the color of rest. 


LACK is the color of rest, inactivity and decay, and 
should not be worn upon the person at all. I made 
this statement while giving a lecture on the relation 
of color to health before a state medical association. 
One of the members asked, if we termed black as a 
color of putrefaction, why should we wrap our jars 
of fruit in black cloth or black paper and expect it to 
keep longer. I am going to use this as an illustration 
to explain why black is the color of decay, and at the 
same time may be used for preserving purposes as 
well. In the first place, black is not a color—white 
is not a colér. Black is the absence of light and white 
is the reflection of light. We might say that white 
is the reflection ofall of the combined vibrations of 
the spectrum’s colors, while on the other hand, black 
really absorbs all of these same color vibrations. We 
know that everything requires light for growth, and 
if we deprive it of these life-giving rays we cause 
its death, and with death comes disintegration and 
decay. Now the fruit is canned, but if there has been 
an unsterilized germ of any kind left in the fruit, it 
will grow and propagate faster under the influence of 
white light than in the dark. So we wrap the can 
and put it in a dark place to kill any foreign growth 
or micro organism that might flourish with the proper 
light. The black has no effect upon the fruit for the 
fruit is already “dead” (preserved, canned or pickled). 
When we use black as a preservative, we use it as a 
death color, or as a medium to prevent the fading of 
the fruit. 

If you want to make a little experiment on your- 
self, change from light-colored underthings and light- 
colored outer dress and adopt black undergarments 
and dark-colored outer dress. Continue this for two 
weeks and notice the difference in the pungency of 
body odors. 

Black is an excellent color to use for trimming or 
to enhance the beauty of other color combinations, but 
when used as the sole color scheme of your clothing 
it is like taking slow poison and the effects are just 
as positive. An entire black costume should never 
be worn except on rare occasions and:for short periods 
of time. In the manner of dress it is a safe plan to 
adopt a different color for every day. We have six 
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prismatic colors: Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange 
and red and then we have black and white. If I were 
compelled through the ignorance of some store man- 
ager to wear a certain color continuously day in and 
day out I-would fortify myself with undergarments of 
the various tones and each day wear a different 
colored undergarment. This would help out in the 
daly ration of color to a considerable extent. If | 
were compelled to wear a black garment constantly, 
as tor instance, clerks are often compelled to do, | 
would endeavor to get a series of these articles over 
to the head of the department. I think in stort time 
the color worn by the clerks would be changed. Ii 
the condition were not changed, I would seek employ- 
ment where I could have a little personal freedom in 
my dress. If more were to leave stores where it seems 
that this black color is insisted upon, it might be the 
means of bringing about a much needed reform. 
When it becomes clear to department heads that dress- 
ing in black reduces the normal capacity of employees, 
the system will be changed. Study and research into 
the realm of color is in its infancy. As we learn more 
and the general public becomes more educated on the 
effects of color, the whole system of arrangement will 
be modified. 


HEN in a certain store on the Pacific Coast I was 

surprised to find each and every employee dressed 
in a red smock. I became curious and asked the 
manager why this change from the conventional black. 
He told me that besides making his girls more attrac- 
tive as salesgirls, it had the effect of pepping them up 
and keeping them on their toes all of the time. Since 
the change had been made he had kept check on the 
time spent in the rest rooms and has uncovered the 
fact that it was less than half the time formerly spent 
there when black was worn. The psychology of the 
whole thing is that since the red color is the most 
active color it has its effect upon the wearer—again as 
red has the fastest vibratory speed, it is much more 
attractive to the customer than either blue or black. 
Who is there that doesn’t feel more like smiling at the 
girl dressed in red than to the one dressed in mourn- 
ing? If the customer greets the clerk with a smile, 
that smile is sure to be returned and a happy feeling 
has been produced even before the patron has had a 
change to make his wants known. Engaging in con- 
versation with one of the girls dressed in red she re- 
marked that she liked the place where she was work- 
ing because they seemed to have the most pleasant 
line of customers of any store where she had ever 
worked, and it was such a joy to wait upon an agree- 
able customer. The girl had noticed the effect upon the 
customer, but being ignorant of the science of color, 
took it for granted that the store for some reason un- 
known to her had a following of pleasant customers. 
The whole effect was brought about by the change of 
the color of the smock and the store was cashing in on 
the experiment. It is appalling that when such results 
as this are easily confirmed some stores will insist 
upon their employees dressing in the color that is not 
productive of anything which might create the energy 
desired. 
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‘| this New 
«f 24-Page 
-— Display 
‘ | Booklet 


ito NY displayman would be glad to pay $1.00 or 
re more for this invaluable aid in the creation of 
he original, attractive and sales-compelling win- 
ill dow, counter and show case displays. 


This new book, printed in color and bound in a strik- 
ingly beautiful metallic cover, illustrates 25 actual 





a window, counter and show case displays featuring 
: merchandise of practically every classification. It also 
“4 describes the manifold uses of 
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The meaning of black is due, partly at any rate, to 
association with mourning, yet this association seems 
insufficient to explain the full emotional meaning of 
color. The conventional meaning of colors seems 
rather to need explanation than to serve as explana- 
tions. Why is red the sign of danger, purple a symbol 
of royalty, white the token of purity, and black an 
indicative of mourning? Is it not because these colors 
had some native, original expression which fashion 
and habit have only made more definite and turned 
to special uses? If we can explain the reticence of 
blue through association with the sky, we can thus 
explain its quietness. Can the warmth of fire and 
the excitement of blood explain quite all the depth of 
passionate feeling in red? The factors enumerated 
play a part in the complete effect, but there seem to be 
etements still unaccounted for. 

In order to explain the phenomenon we must admit 
(as in the case of tones), that there is some direct 
effect of the sensory light stimulus upon the feelings. 
That affects not only the sensory apparatus causing 
realization of distinction between colors, but their in- 
fluence effects the motor channels as well. This some- 
times causes a total change in the operation of the or- 
ganism, the correlative of a feeling or a sympathetic 
reaction. It would be strange if any sensory stimulus 
were entirely cut off by itself and did not find its way 
into the motor stream. Often these overflows are 
too diffuse to be noticed in ordinary experience; they 
are obscured through association, or are not given 
time to rise to the level of clear consciousness. 
Because we are preoccupied with the practical or cog- 
nitive significance of the color, only in the quiet and 
isolation of contemplation can they come into the 
focus, where we can appraise the effects of a reflex 
action. 

In the light, we have the medium that when acted 
upon by other vibrations produces the effect of sight. 
In the night when things are dark, it is merely the 
absence of these vibrations that produces darkness. 
When these vibrations which give us the sense of light 
are broken up various other vibrations become evident 
that give us the sense of color. There are many 
strands in a rope, but if the rope is untwisted the 
separate strands may be used only as a cord. We 
might say that the cow gives eream. The cow does 
not give cream—she gives milk and when a separation 
is made we have the cream and from this cream when 
a further separation is made we have butter and but- 
termilk, whey and cheese. It might sound queer that 
a cow gives all these things, but as a matter of fact 
isn’t it so?. Just in the same way that which we term 
white light or daylight has all the color elements in 
its makeup, as surely as the milk that is taken from 
the cow has all of the above food elements. Aside 
from this, take into consideration that the milk is 
white, the cream is pinkish yellow, butter runs in 
tone from almost white to a deep orange and cheese 
may have a decided red shade, but they all had their 
origin in the white milk. : 

As white light is the natural correlative of living 
the best possible combinations of colors are those that, 
when assembled, fuse into white light. This analysis 
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will prove to you that the vibration which produces 
the effect of light is also the activity of life, or the 
white light by which all life exists. Black is the ab- 
sence of this particular vibration, and when the action 
is not there we are at rest. This being a fact, it is 
possible and proper to use white with any and all 
colors and all color combinations, because it is the 
source or- parent of all vibrations that produce a 
mental concept of color. At the same time its use 
cannot be considered to be an effect that is comple- 
mentary to any one or any combination of colors, due 
to the fact that it is a part of them. We could hardly 
say that the cider was complementary to the taste of 
the apple, because it is a part of the apple and has the 
apple taste. We never eat a small steak or a piece of 
raw meat as an appetizer for a steak dinner. We do eat 
a piece of pickled fish or a highly spiced cocktail. By get- 
ting a taste of something entirely different to the meat 
of the meal, or one might say something that is comple- 
mentary to the meal, we add zest to the food. As 
black is the opposite of light (white), it may be con- 
sidered that black will be in harmony and also com- 
plementary to any and all color combinations. It is 
the color of rest, and the attitude of rest in opposition 
to colors that are life will have a,tendency to make 
those colors show to better advantage as a comparison 
is made without thought or mental effort. Black en- 
hances the value of any color because it is the opposite 
of light and being a color of rest avoids the clash 
apparent with other color tones. 


T must be evident from this and preceeding chapters 
that color and light are merely mental registrations 
of vibrations and since this has been proven to be a 
fact we will take up and explain the effects of colors. 
This may seem a long way around in the study of 
colors, but in all of the books and articles that I have 
studied on the subject, none have attempted to give 
the cause or effect of colors. It is my firm belief that 
if you know what causes colors and then learn what 
their effects are, it will be unnecessary to go into 
minute detail as to their use. If you have a nut to 
tighten and you are given a wrench with which to 
tighten it and you were instructed in the principles 
of the nut and the wrench, it would not be necessary 
to tell you how to apply the wrench to the nut and how 
to turn it to make it tight. Your common. sense 
would do that much for you. Give a child a hammer 
and some nails without telling him a thing, how long 
will it be before all the nails are driven or a finger 
smashed in the attempt. It is my earnest endeavor 
to give you the hammer and nails of color in a way 
that is serviceable by a method that will fit every and 
all conditions. The theory is scientifically correct, 
proven by such scientists as Marconi, Herz, Newton, 
Einstein-and Dr. Lucien Larkin, who has contributed 
so much to astronomical science and light deflection 
in the last few years. 

As an illustration of the effect of the different rays 
of light, I will give you an example that anyone may 
try if he feels it necessary to make the point convinc- 
ing. Three tomatoes of about the same size, not 
ripe, were picked from the vines at about the same 
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state of growth. One of the tomatoes was wrapped in 
a white cloth, one in a red cloth and the third in a 
black cloth and all placed in the sun to ripen. Cloth 
was used in place of colored glass as glass has the 
properties of excluding the ultra-violet rays which are 
so essential to growth, be it vegetable or animal. (It is 
the lack of this vibratory ray that is one of the causes 
of rickets in the younger generation of today.) The 
remainder of the tomatoes on the vine that were in 
about the same state of development when these three 
were picked were carefully watched, and when they 
rippened the tomato under the white cloth was un- 
covered and it was found it had ripened to the same 
degree as those left on the vine. When it was cut 
open it was found to be equal to any other naturally 
ripened fruit. The tomato which had been covered 
with the red cloth upon being cut open showed traces 
of black filament around the seeds and in the pulp, 
which indicated that the influence of the red vibration 
or red color produced a fermentation during the 
ripening period that was not apparent in the first one. 
Upon uncovering the tomato in the black cloth, it was 
found it had not ripened, and when it was opened 
evidence of withering and decay were apparent. 

Black is not considered a color but merely the ab- 
sence of all light, or rather it has the qualities of ab- 
sorbing all the rays of white light: By depriving the 
fruit of one of the most necessary elements for its 
growth and maturity, it developed decay. I have 
given you the illustration above to prove to you that 
even if the tomato has no sense of vision and cannot 
see, yet it is affected by the different rays and it is 
even so with the human. Although we are not con- 
scious of certain colors being present, they will have 
an effect upon us, just as they did on the vegetable- 
life. The colors of the home, dress and surroundings 
should be well balanced or eventually we will suffer 
the consequences without knowing the cause, and a 
pill of this or a dose of that will do no good. You 
may go to the seashore or to the mountains, or some 
other place that is the opposite to your present sur- 
roundings. The change in the climate is supposed to 
cure you, but the change to different surroundings 
and environment has more to do with the cure than 
the climate. Possibly a change in the colorings of the 
home and dress would have proven just as effectual. 

You will remember in the early history of the 
world going as far back as the ancient Grecian 
Empire that white was worn by everyone except 
royalty. It is a matter of record that the cruelties 
of the times were the result of the edict of these royal- 
purple color wearers. In your color of diet or color 
suroundings be careful and have your color vibrations 
in the best possible balance. 

A few will insist that white is the only good and 
proper color to wear and to be surrounded with. In 
the development of the new science of color it is 
foolish to cling to this old theory when it is possible to 
get the vibrations of white light and at the same time 
use all the colors that are desired. Only one thing 
is necessary, watch your combinations of colors and 
get the right proportions so that you are sure of a 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Put Merchandise 
In Its Natural 


Environment 


It's Where and How the Goods Will Be Used 
and the Comforts and Pleasures That They 
Will Vield That Sells Them 


By J. H. NORTRIDGE 
~ President, North Ridge Brush Co., Freport, Til. 


VERY day that I am in this work I get more 
enthusiastic over the unlimited possibilities 
of making most unusual and most beautiful 
window displays ; and, furthermore, they are 

the windows that sell merchandise. They have the real 
sales punch back of them, because they put merchandise 
in its natural environment. 

If it is merchandise to be used in the great out- 
doors, show where it belongs through the display. If 
it is merchandise of beauty, magnify its beauty. If it 
is camping equipment, put that equipment into a na- 
tural camp, so that the prospect can visualize just how 
the equipment appears and why he needs it. 

Before I went into the brush business, I taught 
salesmanship—the fundamental principles of business 
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building. But where can good salesmanship principles 
be used to better advantage than in a window display? 
Here’s the greatest chance for good salesmanship that 
can be imagined. 

The dealer is coming to the point where he realizes 
more and more the value of the display in his window 
and many dealers give up one fourth to one third of 
their stofe space to display windows—but is the dealer 
using his display window to the best advantage? 

Is he putting his merchandise in the window in such 
environment and in such attractive displays, as to mak« 
people stop, look, and want his merchandise? Even 
the best window trimmers that I have tried to interest 
in this work have failed to get this picture, unless I got 
them to work with me in making up displays. One 
window decorator helped me put in about six or eight 
displays before he saw any more in these trees than 
the thought that they made nice-looking windows. 

The first real worth-while window that gave us a 
jolt on the possibilities of this material, was when we 
made a skate window with a little pond, ‘a wintry 
background with a fringe of our trees—and it sold 
skates. This experience was repeated in another 
epochal display a little later and then came a window 
showing the log village of Freeport a hundred years 
ago. The tiny hamlet in the clearing hedged in by a 
solid mass of our trees created in miniature a vision 
of the old town that was dramatically realistic. This 
quality won it third prize in our window night contest. 

When we found a way to make the forty, fifty, 
sixty and seventy inch trees that were large enough 
to go with the largest pieces of merchandise we hit the 

(Continued on page 73) 











Here's a window that sold surprising quantities of sporting goods. Why? Because of beckoning outdoors depicted 
by trees and foliage. 
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“The Marriage of Aladdin’—a 
beautiful oriental setting. Each 
section occupies a space 10’x7’x 
8’—all cut out of 7’x4’ plyboard. 
They were all cut in duplicate, 
thereby producing two sets at 
one operation. Each section is 
pin hinged and can be set up very 
quickly. The intricate work in 
each piece would have been im- 
possible without the Cutawl.” 


\ 
Productions 





“Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 
Jack’s mother moves her arms 
backward and forward, and the 
stalk to which Jack is attached 
is continually revolving, giving 
the impression that he is climbing. 
All of the pieces were cut in du- 
plicate with the Cutawl. Material 
used was plyboard, 7’x4’, and bat- 
tened with 2”x1’ batten. 


sc. ..and they would have been 
impossible without the CUTAWL"” 


—so wrote John Earl of Liverpool, England, when he 
forwarded the photographs reproduced above, which 
conferred upon him the distinction of winning Fourth 
Prize in the 1929 International Register Company Win- 
dow Display Contest. Mr. Earl added: “The Cutawl 
has enabled me to cut my prices by half and yet make 
more than ever before.” 


It is not surprising that the Cutawl enabled Mr. Earl 
to produce an effect of realism.that in all probability 
could not have- been attained.-otherwise. For note 
this—the Cutawl cuts easily, quickly and accurately, 
no matter how difficult the-design or how intricate 


the pattern. Thus it assures a finer degree of work- 
manship in less time. 


Have you had an opportunity as yet to try the Cutawl? 
Display men: the world over are finding it indispensable, 
not alone for producing displays but also for cutting 
signs, window backgrounds, screens, stencils, manne- 
quin cut-outs, etc. It is portable, entirely self-contained, 
powerful. It cuts in any plane—horizontal, vertical or 
oblique. Adjustments are made quickly without the 
use of any tool. Most important of all, it assures infi- 
nitely finer work in less time—and herein lies the 
secret of increased earnings for any one using it. 


What other successful display men are using to raise efficiency and boost 
earnings is naturally of interest to you. So send today for our new 24-page 
illustrated Cutawl catalog and details of our 10-day trial offer. This does 


not obligate you in any way. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CoO. 


13 South Throop Street 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


’ 
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Windows Flash Tale of 


Achievement 


» Array of New Departments Is Vis- 
ualiged for Passers in a Series of 
Backgrounds Reproducing Photo- 

graphs of Store Interiors 


By LOTHAR F. DITTMAR 
Display Manager, Ernst Kern Co., Detroit 


Merchandise in each window was drawn from department shown 
in the background. Here the infants’ section was dramatized. 


OUNDER’S Month at Kern’s is an*annual 
event and lasts during the entire month of 
September. The latest event was the first to 
be held in the new and greater store. In 

the interval between the 1928 event and the succeed- 
ing celebration new departments had been added and 
old departments enlarged. A separate men’s store 
had been constructed out of what was formerly our 
silk store. This was in a separate building across an 
alley from the main store and had been provided with 
two large windows to be used exclusively for men’s 
wear. A separate entrance had also been built to 
enable easy access from the street. 

In planning the windows for Founder’s Month this 
year we drew our inspiration from a suggestion made 
by Ernst Kern, Jr. He asked us how the display de- 
partment could visualize for the passer the character 
of our beautiful new sections. Our reaction to the 
query was a program for transcribing photographs of 
the new departments to our backgrounds so that those 
passers who had not yet entered the store could in- 
stantly grasp the nature and scope of our advance- 
ment. 

Each window was trimmed with merchandise 
which corresponded with the lines handled by the de- 
partments illustrated in the backgrounds. On each 
side of the “pictorials” we placed a plaque, that on the 
left describing the painting, while on the right was 
the slogan of the celebration. A two weeks’ prize 
contest had been conducted to obtain this striking 
legend, “More than a Sale—an Achievement.” 

These plaques went in at the last moment before 
the sale, the rush element of the “job” arising from 
the fact that the judges who chose the slogan had 
30,000 letters embodying suggestions to pass upon 
before their decision could be made. 

The plaques were made and lettered by the mem- 
bers of our department. The response to this contest 
exceeded all expectations, one of the primary reasons 
being the generosity of the offer. The first prize was 
a thousand dollars in cash and the others were of simi- 
lar liberality. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that the first prize was given to an employee of the 
J. L. Hudson Company, one of our chief competitors. 

There are sixteen windows in the new store, but we 
did not have pictures of departments in all of these. 





Opening of the men’s and boys’ store was a Founders’ 
Month event. The window exploits the boys’ division. 


In the instances where the departmental views were 
omitted we used neutral pictures, such as views of the 
main floor, a balcony view, or a general view of the 
fifth floor showing entrances to various ready-to-wear 
sections. 

It will be noted that the backgrounds are actual 
reproductions of departmental views taken from pho- 
tographs. A bit of human interest is injected into the 
artist’s scheme of execution by introduction of shop- 
pers conspicuously absent from the pictures which 
served as their models. The paintings were executed 
by the Modern Art Studios of Chicago, and were on 
plush in dark colors with the scenes in natural colors. 
It was one of the most unique means of portraying 
store units and assets ever used. The Modern Art 
organization had never done this type of sales promo- 
tion work before, although they do splendid scenic work 
on plush. While a great many stores were “on their 
toes” to purchase the set at the end of our showing, 
the management steadfastly refuses to part with them. 

Windows were changed twice weekly during this 
period, save for style merchandise, such as ready-to- 
wear, millinery, shoes, etc. Posters were spread broad- 
ly over the store. These were big, brightly colored 
modern cards imparting the gala spirit to store at- 
mosphere. 
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Below is a view of the bag and glove section. Note 
in the window above how the artist has reproduced 
the scene in the background. 


One of the big and outstanding results of the win- 
dows that we used is the public interest reflected in 
them. It was no mere sidewalk attention with smat- 
tering comment. Letters and telephone calls, on the 
contrary, came in frequently, asking information 
about the construction of the backgrounds. This 
measure of public acceptance proved to our executives 
afresh that good promotional displays are an invest- 
ment. 





British Association Revamped 


Fifth National Convention Adopts Plan for Federalizing 
Provincial Bodies. 


Caine of a genuinely national display association, a 
goal sought vainly since the formation of the National 
Display Convention five years ago, is the most outstanding 
development of the Fifth National Display Convention of 
British Display Men held at London from September 9 to 12. 
Overcoming obstacles that had baffled previous attempts 
at amalgamation of the London and provincial societies dele- 
gates to a special session on Wednesday morning, Sept. 11, 
ironed out their problems and formulated a plan by which 
the British Association, heretofore largely a London organ- 
ization, will be reorganized on a country-wide basis. 
Acting upon a program suggested by the Leicestershire 
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The “background visualization” idea not only supplied anniversary 
atmosphere, but enabled continuous play on sale merchandise. 


Display Association the delegates agreed to the following 
arrangements : 

1. That the British Association of Display Men re- 
main a national body, but that London should form a local 
association. 

2. That the B. A. D. M. should be formed by equal repre- 
sentation from each association, irrespective of membership. 

3. That the officers of the national association be elected 
at a meeting composed of an equal number of delegates from 
each association. Voting by proxy to be agreed upon. 

4. That all working fees and national matters be ar- 
ranged by the National Council. 

5. That all matters of national importance shall be con- 
trolled by the British Association of Display Men as re- 
organized. 

Delegate Timson of Woking moved the adoption of this 
program and was seconded by Delegates F. S. Trott of Lei- 
cester, whereupon the motion was unanimously adopted. E. 
C. Barnacle of the Leicester association then proposed that 
each association send to President Fleming of the B. A. D. 
M. two or more names of delegates who would be prepared 
to attend a special meeting to prepare the plans of the new 
association. 

Opened by Austin Reed, head of the noted haberdashery 
chain of the same name, who presided in the absence of 
President Eric Fleming, the convention got under way short- 
ly after 10 o’clock on the morning of the 9th. Fleming had 
been prevented from attending by a severe attack of throat 
trouble. C. C. Tullberg, B. A. D. M. first vice-president, 
responded to Mr. Reed. The program was opened by a dis- 
cussion of figure draping by D. E. Lewis, one of the out- 
standing English authorities. He was followed by A. C. F. 
Woods, display manager for Hector Powe, Ltd., who also 
discussed draping, and illustrated his points with a demon- 
stration. A revelation of the use of crepe paper by Basil 
Bailey of the Dennision Manufacturing Company, and a talk 
of departmental methods by C. H. Ward of Daniel Neal & 
Sons, were followed by a talk and demonstration by F. S. 
Trott. At noon came a dinner attended by 200 diners. 

The second day was devoted to demonstrations and lec- 
tures covering national advertising helps, novelty fixtures, 
store fronts, and the use of color. A motion picture of the 
delegates as taken by Gaumont was also screened. The third 
day brought in addition to the B. A. D. M. session, talks on 
the character of display, the use of artificial flowers, and 
choice of the convention city for the next year. Cheltenham 
was proposed by her delegation and was adopted. 

The afternoon session of the same day covered Christmas 
trims, lighting and competitive demonstrations. The subject 
matter here involved trims, backgrounds, displays of celanese. 

One of the features of the meeting was the speakers’ plat- 
form, which took the form of a dummy window flanked on 
each side by flat planes of varying height. This was made 
up by Ernest "Wilson and C. H. Ward, and was executed in 
the studios of Kodak, Ltd. 
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How to Safeguard Color Lighting 


A Practical Method for Obviating the Hazards of Distortion Accom- 
panying Employment of Color Screens; Standard Combinations 


By H. A. TALLETT. - 
Display Director, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, Joliet, Ill. 


(From the Public Service Publication, ““A Work Manual for Window Trimmers’’) 


N our Company it is essential that we use 
plenty of light in our display windows as 
well as in our store interiors. There are 
several reasons. 

We are selling light and better lighting; there- 
fare. unless we display proper lighting, we cannot 
expect our neighbor to correct his defective lighting. 

By making our windows extremely light and at- 
tractive we create a contrast betweeti our windows and 
the other merchants’ dimly lighted windows. As 
you know, nothing is either great or small except 
by comparison; a mole hill is a mountain to an ant, 
and a merchant is entirely satisfied with his window 
lighting until he has a chance to compare it with a 
better lighted window. 

Our position among the merchants of the town 
is such that they expect more of us. We have reached 
the point where a display which would be rated as 
good in another store will not even rate as fair in our 
store, simply because it does not measure up to our 
standard. There is no better way to add class to a 
display than by the use of light. 

Each store window should be sufficiently lighted 
by a permanent battery of overhead window lights. 
For this lighting there is no rule that would fit all 
cases: therefore each window must be handled in- 
dividually. 

In addition to this battery of overhead lights, 
there should be installed convenient outlets for plug- 
ging in floodlights and spotlights. Generally, one in 
the center and one at each end is sufficient. 

On the floor of the window there should also be 
convenient outlets; among the front, sides and back 
of the window for plugging in lights. 


LL overhead lights and floodlights should be 

equipped with color screen holders, as some very 
attractive effects may be obtained by the use of 
colored lighting. However, the handling of colored 
lights on window displays is a delicate problem, as 
colored light changes the entire appearance of your 
display. It is advisable that you experiment with 
your colored lights until the effect desired is obtained. 

Very beautiful background painting effects may 
be obtained by using color screens over flood lights. 
The number of combinations that may be thus ob- 
tained are unlimited, so experiment with your flood- 
lights in color painting. 

The use of too many colors is one common mis- 
take of displaymen who use color screen on overhead 
lights. Assume that of ten reflectors in the window, 
two are covered with red screens, two. with blue 
screens, two with green screens, two with amber 


screens, and two with purple screens. The only effect 
obtained is diffused light. The reason is this: Normal, 
natural daylight, to the artist, contains a combination 
of all prismatic colors. When the artist looks off 
into space towards the horizon, he sees a_ beautiful 
blended combination of all colors in soft tints. There- 
fore, when you use all colors on your lights, instead 
of getting some beautiful rainbow color effect, you 
simply bring your light right back to normal. The 
effect is only that it is a softer light, due to the fact 
that it has been diffused by the color screens. 


AKE liberal use of floodlights and spotlights in 

your displays. To attract attention or add promi- 
nence to a certain piece of merchandise, floodlight it 
with a contrasting color or place it under the bright 
rays of a spotlight. 

Appropriate color combinations can be secured by 
experimenting with colors under local conditions, 
keeping in mind the nature of the merchandise being 
displayed and the nature of the light being used in 
the display. 

The safest colors to be used with colored lights 
are black, white, and gray ; however, you should avoid 
the use of too much black in your window, as black 
absorbs lights and reflects nothing. It also, when 
used in large quantities, causes your window to be- 
come a mirror-window. 

The three primary colors, red, blue, and yellow, 
together with black and white, will harmonize with 
nearly every other shade; there are, however, some 
exceptions. For instance, blue and purple make a 
disagreeable combination, yellow and lavender are 
conflicting colors, but purple and orange make a very 
rich combination. 

Green is the most versatile of all colors as it har- 
monizes with practically all other shades. We have 
only to look to nature to verify this. 


Phere are a few certain adopted color combinations 
nearly standard in use, such as: 


Black and orange for Hallowe'en. 

Green and white with red for Christmas. 

Red, white, and blue for Independence Day and patri- 
otic celebrations or anniversaries. 

Green for St. Patrick’s Day. 

Brown or tan with red and yellow for Fall and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Light blue and white, or pink and white for brides. 





Paul L. Gross, formerly first assistant at Hager & Brother, 
Lancaster, Pa., has resigned to take the post of display direc- 
tor for the Neal Company, Youngstown, Ohio. He installed 
the opening windows for this new store during the middle 
of October. 
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FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., INC. 
1440 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY="THE NEW 
ct SILHOUETTE COSTUME FORM 
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The beautiful new Stewart Store, re- 
bi cently opened on Fifth Avenue, is 
i using forty of our new Vendome 
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Write for Photos and Prices 
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ww, DECORATIVE FABRICS AND PADERS 
i FOR HOLIDAY DISPLAYS 


a The Newest Materials now being used for Modern Displays are Stocked for 














us Immediate Delivery. Metallic Cloth, Velours, Vello Cloth, Plain Materials for 
nie Christmas Decorations. 
Ty Write for Samples 
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ive 

LAST MINUTE CHRISTMAS NEEDS 
Ins 


When you are called on for a Decoration not in your original plans, and you are not prepared with 
Materials 


PHONE LONGACRE 2472 OR 2471 
Night Number: LEXINGTON 8361 


USE THIS SERVICE! 
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HE Opera, always a notable event in Chicago, 
is of greater interest and social import this 
season because of the completion of the mag- 
nificent new Opera House. The opening will 

take place in the theatre of the new twenty million 
dollar building the evening of November 4, and it is 
fully expected that the event will transcend all pre- 
vious seasonal openings in eclat and splendor as well 
as in point of social celebrities who will grace the 
eventful occasion by their presence. 


Society attends the opening en mass and en toto as 
well as in magnificent plumage. It is, without a doubt, 
the most important dress occasion of the year. Be- 
cause of the magnificent costumes, wraps and jewels 
worn at the opening, it is a style show par excellence 
and a news event of considerable interest. 


Naturally enough, the great and small stores alike 
took cognizance of the forthcoming occasion for fully 
two weeks previous to the opening by special window 
displays in which their most gorgeous gowns, wraps, 
shoes and other external feminine finery were fittingly 
featured. 


As this is written, the very day before the opening, 
the shops of Michigan Avenue are teeming with eve- 
ning gowns, wraps and acessories suitable. The men’s 
shops of the better grade are and have been display- 
ing evening clothes and accessories for the past two 
weeks. ‘The jewelry stores, of which there are a good- 
ly number hereabouts, have not overlooked their op- 
portunities. 


UTSTANDING among the stores of the city with 
special displays of opera apparel was that of 
Marshall Field & Co., which devoted its two great 
corner windows at each end of the store on the State 
Street side to displays of gowns and wraps, respective- 
ly. These two windows were almost as much an adver- 
tisement for the opera as they were for Field’s. In each 
of them there was a hand-painted art poster in colors, 
a design representative of the theatre, and lettered 
with this copy, “CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA, Begin- 
ning November 4, 1929.” There were no less than 
four such poster cards displayed in the windows along 
State Street. 


The window at the corner of State and Wash- 
ington Streets, divided in two sections by a project- 
ing wall, which is part of the new fall backgrounds, 
showed four interesting new evening costumes for the 
opera. Two were of yellow and gold, while the other 
one in this group facing on State Street was white, 
with rhinestones. In the same window and on the 
Washington Street side a single gown of pale green 
with design of beading and rhinestones was shown on 
a model. A green and gold wrap with gray and white 
fur trim appeared in the improvised window recessed 
into the background. Accessories suitable to the green 
ensemble were displayed in the window with the 
wrap. Between the two sections of the window and 
visible from either side was the modernistic glass dis- 
play case in which were such accessories as perfumes, 
long white gloves, pearls, opera glasses and bag. 
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“REVIEW 


By J. Duncan Williams 





HE big window at Randolph and State carried a 

display of four ermine wraps in as many styles all 
of which were shown on models properly gowned. 
One of the four coats had a beautiful white fox collar 
and two white fox throws were displayed on a chair. 
The other coats were of all white ermine and of three- 
quarter length. Opera accessories were displayed in 
the glass case as in the one at the other corner win- 
dow. Several other windows nearest the Washington 
Street intersection also contained displays of gowns 
and wraps of opera calibre and two of the four opera 
cards heretofore described were displayed in two of 
the five windows constituting the half section of the 
State Street frontage. 

Readers of this page will recall the highly com- 
mendable remarks made in the October issue with 
reference to the Field opening windows and the back- 
ground theme in particular. Since writing those ex- 
pressions of personal judgment, the writer has talked 
with many displaymen and others well qualified to 
pass intelligent judgment on them without finding a 
single one who had any but the highest words of 
praise for Mr. Fraser’s most recent work. “Incom- 
parably better than anything he’s done for years,” 
seems to be the conviction of all alike. 

There are three windows adjacent to each other on 
the Washington Street front and east of the entrance 
that are generally used for lingerie and related items. 
These were described as having the black velvet 
backgrounds and furniture with silver ornamentation 
and center wall panel of light material with blue, pink, 
tan and brown colorings in the figure design. These 
three windows appear at this writing with three dis- 
tinctive displays of lingerie, boudoir robes of silk and 
lace or velvet and lace. The garments are of peach 
colored silk and velvet with champagne lace trim in 
one of the windows. The next one is of pink silk and 
velvet with lace trim. The third window of this series 
contains a somewhat different group color effects in 
the same type of feminine finery. Perfumes in artis- 
tically fashioned containers and gift cases are promi- 
nently featured in these windows by being displayed 
on the black tables which are a part of each setting. 
Small items are likewise displayed in the little frenchy 
shop windows recessed in the background walls. 
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HE large island window at Chas. A. Stevens’ con- 
tained a gorgeous display of opera apparel con- 
sisting of six different mannequins, each wearing a 
different style of black pan velvet wrap trimmed with 
white fox or ermine. One all white ermine wrap was 
draped over a chair at one end of the long window 
while at the other end of the window a white ermine 
wrap with black fox collar was draped in similar fash- 
ion. Two large pictures showing opposite views of 
the interior of the new opera were displayed in the 
same window, one at each end of the big window and 
facing the sidewalk. In the very center, and near the 
front, was the window card in the shape of an open 
book, the right-hand page lettered in modern type as 
follows: “A TRIUMVIRATE OF BEAUTY—the 
new opera—the new season—the new silhouette.” 


. The corner window at the Fair paid tribute to the 
opera with a display of “Formal Frocks” shown on 
five figures, one of which was seated, and each figure 
wearing a different style evening costume. All five 
figures wore silver slippers. The colors of the gowns 
were shell pink satin, black pan velvet, green georg- 
ette, fancy silk shot with silver thread, peach velvet 
wrap with white fox collar, black velvet with bodice 
of rhinestone all over design. 


MILLER’S have always taken their show windows 
* seriously—made them reflect the principles and 
policy of the institution. The windows sell I. Miller 
as well as Miller shoes—shoes by the way, that retail 
from about $10 per pair upwards. There is a real 
artist somewhere in the Miller organization who works 
out these display ideas and passes them on to the va- 
rious I. Miller shops in the different cities about the 
country. Incidentally, there is a capable display mati- 
ager in each of the Miller stores, who knows how to 
get the displays installed and get the most out of the 
shoes displayed. 


At the present time the two windows in the Chi- 
cago store on State Street are of exceptional interest. 
One is a display of “Opera Slippers.” The back- 
grounds are of modern treatment. A drape of black 
pan velvet is brought over a bench and down on the 
flocr. White satin and kid slippers with jeweled 
buckles of rhinestones and emerald, rhinestones and 
amethyst, rhinestones and sapphire are displayed on 
the bench with a pair of orchid and salmon ingrain 
chiffon hose near them. Below on the floor and on the 
black velvet are three or four pairs of black satin 
slippers with pearly ornamental buckles. A small 
card lettered with the word, “OPERA,” is sufficient to 
properly caption the central group above described. 


The other window displays smart walking shoes 
with Cuban heels predominating. Reptile skin com- 
binations in brown and tan are the type of shoes 
shown. A drape of Rothmoor tweed coating fabric in 
a brown and tan mixture is draped over a bench fix- 
ture and down to the floor. About this are displayed 
shoes and hose and bags in the manner of the ensem- 
ble. A circular frosted glass about 214 feet in di- 
ameter is placed up in the back of the trim and at the 
right height and distance for easy reading. 
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Z-Ro-Art 


True-to-Nature 


Winter and 
Arctic 
Displays 


Ideal for All 
Display and 
Decorative Uses 


Perfect whiteness, 
non-tarnishable, does 
not deteriorate, there- 
fore reasonable in 
cost. 


Easy and convenient to work with.. Z-Ro-Art is made 
in solid blocks or slabs 14x22 inches and 5 inches in 
thickness. The top surface is rough—art-like—and 
gives the real appearance of fluffy snow. Under light 
produces a sparkling effect like real snow. The indi- 
vidual slabs fit snugly together and the largest area 
can be covered with the appearance of one solid mass. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Artificial Snow Co. 


4446 Belmont Ave., Chicago 























&) Modern Method of 
“YT Millinery Selling 


Displays hundreds of hats in a limited space. 
Customers help themselves. Merely uses wall 
space. Extremely low in cost. 


Bright Wire Hat Rests. Per dozen. ..$1.00 


Grooved Moulding, finished to match present 
fixtures, for attaching to wallcase backs or 
ta ‘bave walle. Per foot: 2... 25.55.060 < 10ce 





Write at once for sample 


The Cincinnati Show Case & Display 
Fixture Works 


236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is FOR YOU! 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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Above, the combined trim before placement of merchandise; below, after the 
goods are installed. Blue, pink, and white are the colors involved. 


HE baby window, which is our crepe paper 
feature for this month, and, incidentally, 
another request number, is something just 
a little different from that generally seen in 

this particular line of trims. This design was created 
with drug store fronts in mind and to those window 
trimmers who are on the look-out for something out- 
of-the-ordinary this trim should fill the bill to a letter. 
Every druggist realizes how much the baby is worth 
to his store and it remains only for the window tr-m- 
mer to place a trim so attractive that every mother 
will be attracted to his store front. The window as 
shown by the accompanying illustration is just that 
type and if dressed in colors of national blue, light 
pink and white, will win your admiration for the fin- 
ished job. 

The first step.in the construction of this trim is to 
cover solid walls with white crepe paper. This is best 
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How to Trim with 


(’repe 
‘Paper 


A background Scheme Prepared 

Especially for the Display of 

“Baby ’Toiletries; Its Delicate 

Colorings Arrest the Mothers’ 
Attention 


By PAUL R. PEARSON 
Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio 


7; 


% 


done in the following manner : 
Take a full roll of paper, fold 
to find the center, and cut in 
two. You now have two pieces 
each five feet long. Take one 
of these five-foot pieces, wrap 
one end around a heavy card- 
board or stick and, with the 
shiny side of the paper toward 
the wall, tack in place along 
the ceiling. Now roll another 
stiffener in at the bottom end 
of the strip, stretch to the floor 
and tack securely. Proceed in 
this manner until all the solid 
walls have been covered. (By 
stiffener is meant some stiff 
substance such as heavy card- 
board or wood. I have found 
a piece of wood about nineteen 
inches long and about the stock 
of a yardstick was ideal. With 
the strip of wood one is able to 
handle the lower end of the 
paper quicker and more smoothly. 

The next best step is to hang the net at the ex- 
treme hack wall. A net is made in the following man- 
ner: Take a full roll of paper from the package and 
lay it on some flat surface such as a table. Next, 
unroll just one fold and proceed to cut slits one inch 
wide clear across the whole width of paper, but do not 
cut completely through the crease at the top of the 
fold. Now unroll one more fold and cut slits in the 
same manner that vou did before, in between the first 
ones, being careful as you do that you do not cut 
through the top crease. Shake this out well and tack 
it at the top first, working around to the sides of the 
window and stretching the paper as vou do. 

The next step is to place the columns from the 
ceiling to the floor. Proceed as follows: Take a full 
roll of paper and, while it still remains in the package, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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TO WHOM WILL 
YOU ENTRUST 
YOUR SHOW WINDOWS? 


To you Mr Merchant: 
They are ‘your most important advertising medium both from the standpoint of creating sales and making 
a favorable impression in your community. 


They are priceless to you from a business standpoint. 


Can you afford to leave your most important form of advertising in the hands of an inexperienced and 
inefficient young man? This fault can be corrected by sending this young man to The Koester School 
for the short period of 4 to 8 weeks, $ 


Over 16,000 graduates from the school are a living testimonial to its high standing. 


TO WHOM WILL YOU 
ENTRUST YOUR FUTURE? 


You, Mr. Displayman, hope some day to hold an important position, but your ambitions 
will never he realized if you are unqualified or unskilled. Today there are hundreds oi 
display men whose work is lacking becanse they have never been taught the correct methods 
of their work. These men have to find out everything for themselves and after many years of 
self-tuition they are still lacking, 


You can learn Window Display, Card Writing and ketail Advertising under the most 
expert teachers in the world in the Koester School All instruction is personal, practicai and 
complete. 


The sooner you start the sooner better pay starts. 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. 
In the Window Display Center of the World 



































: USE THIS COUPON 
The Koester School 
314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Please send me your new catalogue. 


Name 
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This is the trim below wrth the addition of a few 
cartons and a screen base for accessories. 


OMPARISONS are odious, but contrasts are 
constructive. When you show how a trim 
can be executed in one fashion and then take 
the same goods and the same setpieces and 

produce an entirely different appearance and effect 
there’s the germ of an idea in the episode. 

That’s what I’m attempting now—to illustrate how 
a somewhat stocky trim can be evolved from a light 
trim without materially injuring the appearance of the 
display. The companion illustration shcws a scheme 
that is a little more elaborate and suited for use on 
special occasions. 

The display man who trims stocky windows all the 
year around usually gets a “break” when a manufac- 








A lightly trimmed hosiery 
display involving a few tee 
stands, leg forms, and rings. 
The Kayser dealer help in the 
background is used as a set 
piece. Byreplacing the curtain 
behind it with a screen and 
adding a few cartons the writer 
creates a more. stocky effect 
and shapes the display seen 
above, a composition suited to 
sales and day-by-day merchan- 
‘dising. 
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Stocky Trimming Without 


Stocky Effects 


You Can Impart the Idea of Magnitude With- 
out Marring the Window’s Appearance 


By LEO G. JOHNSON 
Retail Display Service, Chicago 


turer arranges a window contest. Such an occasion 
will be offered to hundreds of trimmers in the Kayser 
contest now in progress. These windows show how 
the manufacturer’s material may be used in both types 
of displays and emphasize the benefits to be derived 
from high-class helps, such as are beginning to come 
from the advertising departments of the leading ap- 
parel producers. 

I think there is just enough merchandise in these 
presentations to enable its exposition to advantage. 
Some merchants won’t agree on this point, but how 
many items can a passer see in a window that contains 
thirty or more? This query raises an old and much 
debated issue, but there are new merchants entering 
the field every day and they have to learn the lesson 
of display limitation as well as the “old heads.” In 
time they will see that a crowded window not only 
does not hold out any lure to the passer, but in fact, 
makes it impossible for him to find anything in the 
display that is outstanding. The merchandise is sim- 
ply lumped together ; there is no focal point to catch 
the spectator’s eye. 

The Kayser poster that I use in both windows is a 
hand-painted product of Staulcup Studios, New York 
City, and can be used to advantage in ledge and in- 
terior trims as well as the window. 
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splay men recognize the special display qualities of 
ORTH RIDGE PINES. They realize NORTH RIDGE 
NES increase sales from their displays. One National 
thority says, that NORTH RIDGE PINES are “indis- 
nsable to the display man seeking to re-create an out- 
or scene and even more important than grass matting’”’. 


INCREASE 
SALES 


From Every 
Window 
Display 








Ms 








Now you can get NORTH RIDGE PINES any size from 
four to seventy inches high and use full-sized trees with 
full-sized merchandise making your window trim look 
natural. This strikes a new chord in decorating possibili- 
ties and gives you the opportunity for an amazing win- 























dow trim on any inside or outside scene. 





This Display Sold Camping Equipment 
This actual window trim was a record breaker for making sales on Camping 
Equipment, but only one of a thousand business-building window displays 
that can be made if you keep a supply of NORTH RIDGE PINES on hand. 














Decorators’ Unusual Material 
for Making Unusual Displays 





Make your Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Windows Different 


























T he Dawn of a New Day for Decorators 


With an assortment of NORTH RIDGE PINES 
ranging from four to seventy inches high, and 
wreaths from six to twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter, a decorator can make any kind of a display 
and re-create any outdoor scene he wishes to make. 


For Thanksgiving he may reproduce the painting 
of the Pilgrims going to church through the 
woods, or show the farmhouse-and-turkey scene. 
Both require NORTH RIDGE PINES to make the 
scene complete. 


So many Christmas and New Year scenes can be 
reproduced with the use of NORTH RIDGE 
PINES and WREATHS that it is impossible to 
even suggest them in this limited space. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES and WREATHS make 
the most beautiful window displays or interior 
decorations possible to imagine. It is impossible 
to imagine anything that cannot be displayed bet- 
ter with the help of NORTH RIDGE PINES and 
WREATHS. Their uses are unlimited. 


Write for catalog and prices. 
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4a Chicago aftords the most compiete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
: World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 314 S. Franklin Street 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
= 664-670 Washington Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board Air Brushes and Air Painting Units 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cornell Wood Board Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. G. REISING & CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 229 W. Austin Avenue 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures Better Decorative Flowers 
INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
13 South Throop Street 164 W. Lake Street 
“CUTAWL,” Decorative Cutter | Lettering Brushes and Supplies 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended tc progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
ec 2 Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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The W & D Display Windows 
Co-ordinate Easter Fashions 
in a modern setting 
















W & D windows are the barometers of 
fashion . . . they record and fore- 
cast every new and smart mode. They 


read “*Fair and Warmer* (so it’s really 
a splendid opportunity for ‘window 
shopping”)—for- displayed are frocks 
and coats sponsored by New York and 
Paris for spring wear . . . ¢0-or- 
dinated into complete ensembles with 
the proper hat, shoe and essential aeces- 
sorics. 

And the windows themselves carry out 
the modern trend of fashion, for they 


express the new in decoration . . . 
“the whole is as smart as the sum of 
its parts. 





Sally Milgrim 
America's foremost 
n r 


fashion ity de. 
sicned 1 


i i 
announcement. §15 to 


$35. 











“NORTHERN INDIANA'S 








"| WOLF & DESSAUER 





This pre-Easter ad calls attention to a style window 
by an etching of the composition. Note how costume 
accessories are presented. 


E do not have a stylist as the term is under- 
stood in most stores. Rather we have a style 
committee for the principal merchandise 
groups, including men’s apparel and furnish- 

ings, women’s apparel and accessories, furniture, house 
furnishings, and gifts. 

Meetings are held once each week and are attended 
by buyers of departments interested, as well as display 
and advertising representatives. These committees are 
headed by buyers with the tact as well as ability to sense 
the style and selling angles of the merchandise to be 
exploited. Each member of the committee is expected 
to bring to the conference suggestions for furthering 
the sale of the goods in which-he is interested or 
ideas applicable to other divisions. These ideas are dis- 
cussed and the best are adopted and displays and adver- 
tising planned to support them. 

We are committed to the principle of “stylizing” 
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“ Stylizing” 
“Without a Stylist 


How a Big Mid-Western Store Adapts Its 
Entire Stock to Current Trends and Interests 
Its Salespeople in the Movement 


By ALLEN L. BIXBY 
Display Manager, Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


cur displays, and this policy applies not only to apparel 
and acccssory departments, but runs on into practically 
every line sold in this store. We find it profitable to 
“ensemble” furniture with draperies, china with linens 
and silverware if a dining room is used as the setting, 
or bedding and fine toilet sets if the theme is a bed 
room. There is hardly a department in the house that 
we do not place under the application of this rule in the 
development of our displays, and we take pains to see 
that the windows are handled in a high-grade manner. 

Our apparel displays are planned a month in ad- 
vance. This gives each buyer plenty of time to get 
new style features into stock, if not already on hand, 
before the displays go in. Our advertising is coordi- 
nated with our schedules, and frequently calls attention 
to our trims to insure complete cohesion. 


HAT do we obtain from this elaborate scheme of 

operation? The facts show that the gains are im- 
portant. Just recently we had a beautiful black “pro- 
motion” in our entire stretch of windows, fourteen in 
all. Subsequent checking has revealed that we were a 
whole week in advance of New York in pointing out 
the trend toward black. Our buyers wired this infor- 
mation when they arrived in Gotham on their next trip, 
just one week from the day that our windows. were 








This is the window to which the advertisement 
referred. 
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installed. The date was September 15. Likewise, dur- 
ing the week of September 29-October 5 we were three 
days in advance of a large Chicago store with a show- 
ing of green apparel. Our advertising appeared on 
Sunday, their’s came out on Wednesday. I say these 
ihings not to compliment our display department, but 
io show that a style committee, properly conducted, can 
‘unction in a manner that brings tangible results and 
vields prestige for style leadership. 

Our executives consider the plan very successful, 
ior now the meat of these meetings is carried to our 
co-workers—the sales people. Meetings are held by 
the department managers and by the Wolf & Dessauer 
Fashiongrams. With the aid of this excellent series of 
inimeographed bulletins, which go to the foundations 
of present styles, now sales people can talk intelligently 
on any of the products they sell, pointing out their 
style features and indicating which colors are “good.” 
When “black” is promoted, the sales girl, whether in 
hosiery, bags, perfumery, or ready-to-wear, knows just 
what is “breaking.” 

Here’s a typical ““Fashiongram”’ illustrating just how 
the facts are conveyed down the line to the rank and 
file of sales people: 

“Good morning, everyone: 

“There's been so much chatter about this new long skirt 
idea... and so many young ones have declared up-and-down 
that they won’t wear ‘em... that we've decided it’s about 
time to speak scientifically of the correct lengths for each 
portion cf the day ... don’t laugh—there is a science to femi- 
nine fashions. 

“FOR MORNING AND SPORTSWEAR-skirts will be 
from three to four inches below the knee—and even all the 
way around. This takes into consideration your knitted en- 
sembles, your covert dresses. Sketched is a three-piece knit- 
ted suit—in green (an up and coming color) with yoked skirt 
and tuck-in blouse. $29.50. 

“FOR AFTERNOON-—skirts will be at least six inches 
below the knee .... and very uneven. Perhaps the length 
will be found in the back—or on the sides—but it will be 
there. Sketched is a woman’s dress—swathed at the hipline 
—with flared skirt, slightly longer in back, $49.50. 

“FOR GALA EVENINGS-—skirts seem to lengthen with 
the day ... for by the time you're ready to go formal, your 
frock must nearly touch the floor. Note the frock sketched, 
with its skirt of tiny tulle ruffles, $35. 

“So now, if anyone asks you whether long skirts are good 
or not, you can give them figures and facts. 

“The color for this coming Sunday is Dregs O’ Wine 
red. A complete outfit will be ensembled—as usual.” 





The Ensemble’s the Thing 


First with Merchandise and Then in Coordinated 
Promotion 


By B. F. GIBBONS 
Display Manager, Rorabaugh-Brown Co., Oklahoma City. 


HE ensemble idea has revolutionized the entire 

merchandising principles of this store as it has in 
most progressive stores of the country, and if I were 
asked how it is done I would sum it up in just one 
word, “cooperation,” and that means the entire store. 
Lhe ensemble shown in the windows is but the result 
of that cooperation throughout the whole organization, 
heginning, probably, with the promotion department, 
ior it is here that the machinery is put in motion that 
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One of Gibbons’ ensemble trims; each window contains 
a card listing and pricing each item. 


creates the departmental meetings, fashion committees, 
color committees, and the fashionist or stylist, who are 
constantly and persistently imparting fashion knowl- 
edge to the sales force and assisting the display de- 
partment in assembling the ensemble as shown in our 
windows. 

Whether it is women’s wear, kitchen ware, furniture 
or toilet goods, the ensemble idea predominates. There 
is. a fashion story to be told not only in the advertising, 
but in the windows and the interior. The ensemble of 
fashion and color must be correct in every detail. 

The stylist selects the merchandise and assembles 
the proper accessories, inspects and criticises and other- 
wise assists the display department in assembling the 
correct ensemble in apparel or for the home. 

Several weeks before Easter we devoted a battery 
of six windows to the promotion of the new shades that 
were to become fashionable; sometimes the accessories 
matched and at other times contrasted. While these 
colors were being displayed in the windows every de- 
partment in the store displayed their merchandise in the 
same colors or shades that harmonized. 

Every ensemble that is shown, either in the windows 
or interior, bears a buff-colored card carrying a brief 
fashion story, with the price of each item individually 
marked. 

This method causes some criticism—claims that use 
of so many price cards, no matter how small, detracts 
from the exclusiveness of the display. But, on the 
other hand, we are trying to prove to the public that 
fashionable apparel need not be expensive. In order 
to make good the claim, we must show what each item 
costs; otherwise, our fashion claim is unfounded. If 
the price is not in plain sight, the customer promptly 
accuses the item of being too high or we would not be 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A hand-painted organdie frock indicative of 
new vogue worn by Letitia Orlandini during 
the Cotton Promenade, 


STYLE conference at which the speakers 

represented the retailer, the advertising 

agency, the fashion bureau and the maga- 

zine was held October 31 by The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers convention at 
the Copley Plaza in Boston. 

The prediction that cottons will be popular during 
the coming year in a different way was received in a 
telegram from Margaret Caso of Vogue to the style 
conference. “Women at the European resorts are 
following men’s fashions,” her message continued. 
“Cotton fabrics are being used for shorts, for shirts 
and for beach trousers of a very practical type. With 
the radical change in women’s fashions we will see a 
sharp dividing line in clothes for different occasions. 
More formal dresses will probably be developed in 
cottons. The organdie dress may come back stronger. 
Many smart women will wear fine batiste, muslin and 
voile in printed and plain dresses for summer. They 
are beautifully made and some never reach the tub 
but are as carefully dry cleaned as chiffon. Runabout 
dresses and suits will continue in popularity. For 
tennis and golf there will be white striped cotton 
madras, fine cotton broadcloth, men’s shirtings in pas- 
tel colors and hats in stitched linen of fisherman type.” 

Speakers at the conference included Mrs. Crete 
Hutchinson, who talked on fashion from the magazine 
angle, Miss Tobe of the Tobe Fashion Bureau of New 
York; Miss Margery Wells, also of New York, who 
spoke on fashion from the advertising standpoint and 
Miss Dorothy L. Kelley, of William Filene Sons & 
Co., of Boston. 


November, 1920 


Cotton’s Place In 


ashion 


UNIOR league girls, sub debutantes of Boston, ap- 

peared in the cottons of 1930 the preceding evening 
in a fashion promenade, staged between the acts of the 
regular performance at the theatre. 

The promenade gave evidence that charming ef- 
fects are achieved in new types of construction, new 
colors and finishes in the new fabrics that are being 
designed for next season. These fabrics will probably 
be best known for their sheerness and light weight, 
according to Susan Bates, fashion authority with the 
institute, who also sees new demands and new popu- 
larity for cotton net and velveteen. 

“A fashion that comes slowly, comes more surely 
and lasts longer,’”’ said Katrine Hooper, style adviser 
to the national association, in referring to the new sil- 
houette during her introduction of the various models. 
“Every woman knows,” she went on, “that if she gives 
in completely to the new silhouette, she will have to 
discard her whole wardrobe, which is something very 
few can or want to do. And then, it is such a radical 
change that she wants to make absolutely sure that 
she is going to be able to carry it out and do it well. 
She is wondering whether it means that she must give 
up her comfort and her freedom or whether she can 
combine it with the very evident grace and beauty of 
the new line.” 

That fine cottons, particularly in organdies and 
fine nets, will be prime factors for evening was indi- 
cated in the Promenade with the showing of a blue 
net dress with bolero and featuring’ low placed full- 
ness, a Patou model; a printed net dress with shirred 
bodice and princess lines by Annette Simpson; a black 
net dress, Irene Dana model; an eggshell organdie 
dress, George Bernard model featuring painted floral 
panels and also an organdie dress by Jeanne Lanvin. 





ELVETEEN’S charm and adaptability were pre- 

sented in an ensemble by Jane Regny, including a 
jacket of green hollow cut velveteen with a skirt of 
velveteen which was shown with a blouse of eggshell 
batiste; a red velveteen coat with fur trimming and 
an orange and black check velveteen raincoat with 
stitched hat of matching fabric. For rainwear were 
also shown a black and white sateen raincoat with 
hat and umbrella of matching fabric and.a blue jersey 
raincoat with hat of matching fabric. Tennis dresses 
of fine broadcloth brought to notice cotton’s import- 
ance in sportswear. ; 

Printed calico pajamas with quilted reversible robe 
of chintz and calico for beach wear recalled that calico 
is once again a favorite. A lounging ensemble of 
green and lavender fine broadcloth; pajamas by 
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Schiaparelli, of yellow crepe and terry cloth, with 
white bathing suit; formal garden or beach dress 
of Persian printed squares, Mary Nowitsky model; 
and a formal beach pajama ensemble of Persian 
printed calico by Mary Nowitsky lent further color 
to the promenade. 

The junior league girls who acted as models were: 
Lorraine Warner, Alice Dalton, Margaret Lang, 
Letitia Orlandini, Edith Gray, Frances Meade, Vir- 
ginia Curtin, Kathryn Watson, Eleanor Drinkwater, 
Frances Burnet and Priscilla Branhall. 

Presented as the entertainment feature of guest 
night, the promenade was the most cleverly arranged 
and staged of any fashion exhibit by the cotton manu- 
facturers. Stage settings were painted by Richard 
Whorf, brother of John Whorf, and a member of the 
company of players at the theatre and the settings 
were given through the courtesy of the Naumkeag 
Mills, Salem; Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, N. C.; 
Wellington Sears & Co., Boston; Butler Mills, New 
3edford; Boott Mills, Lowell; Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me.; Amory, Browne & Co., of Boston 
contributed the program, an original and colorful 
showing of different modes and fabrics which have 
been fashionable at different times in the past several 
years. Other acknowledgements included silhouette, 
through courtesy of Pacific Mills, accessories and mil- 
linery by L. P. Hollander Co., Boston ; silhouette hats, 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; fist net cotton lisle 
hosiery, Peck & Peck, Boston. Katrine Hooper was 
assisted by Laurice T. Moreland of The Cotton- Tex- 
tile Institute, in conducting the promenade. 









llere Miss Orlandini wears a two-tone velveteen sports 
suit designed by Jane Regny. This presentation was a 
Promenade feature. 
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SHOE FORM CO., INC. 


United Last Co., Ltd. 


Fairy Forms are 
fully protected 
by American anc 
patents. 


AnkleHi 


CalfHi 


ATTENTION! That’s the 


first requi- 
site of any sale. You can’t beat 
Fairy Forms as an eye-catcher for 
hosie-y displays. 

Jeauty!... balance! ... rhythm! 
action! Those are the things that 
get attention. And they are the 
qualities of Fairy Forms. 

Fairy Forms are perfectly bal- 
anced and weighted in the toe. 
They stand alone anywhere— 
gracefully poised—-on their toes— 
suggesting action! 

That’s why thousands of dealers 
have found Fairy Forms a real, 
snappy stimulus to hosiery sales. 
You'll find they’ll boost the sales 
power of your displays, too! 

If your jobber can’t supply you 
with Fairy Forms, order direct 
from us. 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Montreal, Canada 


Will Help 
You Sell Hosiery 


























































NeHi 


for Men’s 


CalfHi 


for 
Men’s hose 


Golf Hose 
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The Funétions of the 


CFashionist 


3y DOROTHY EPSTEIN 


Fashion Advisor, The Delman Shoe Co., 
New York City 


VERY modern organization today has felt an 
urgent need for the services of an individual 
who can establish a contact between the store 
and the outside world. This person is com- 

monly called a fashion advisor. She is the pulse of the 
progress of the store. Undoubtedly, organizations in 
previous years did exist successfully without fashion- 
ists; records can prove that. But today our public is 
different, and methods of approach must necessarily be 
different. People are more sophisticated and fashion- 
conscious; they understand the value of color and the 
subtleties of harmony in color combination. ~ Because 
of this, stores have accepted fashion policies, which 
make it incumbent for a fashionist to know her own 
merchandise thoroughly; to watch very carefully the 
scale of sales of the various types of merchandise in an 
effort to formulate definite reasons for the resulting 
figures. 

It is an important duty of an advisor to watch the 
other shops carefully—not only the competing ones, but 
the best and most exclusive. This comparison work is 
vital. It offers a store an opportunity to check up on 
its own fashion policy. When a fashionist is engaged 
by a firm specializing in one commodity only, her duties 
dare not be confined to that item alone. She must watch 
the entire vogue to the most minute accessory, realizing 
the vital importance of the ensemble. Today ensemble 
is a banner word—on everyone’s tongue, properly pro- 
nounced or otherwise. Translated from the early 
French, it means a harmonious grouping. It means 
just that in clothes, as it infers pleasant blending in 
orchestration. 

A stylist must be in constant contact with reports 
in magazines, newspapers and foreign surveys, includ- 
ing fashion notes. From these sources can be obtained 
information relative to an incoming season. It is her 
difficult task to sift the wheat from the chaff—to act 
quickly on a growing trend, or to store away for future 
reference a possibility for many seasons hence. When- 
ever one particular idea is stressed by several authentic 
reviews, it is worthwhile*concentrating attention on it, 
for it might well be the birth of a fashion. It is neces- 
sary after this to closely observe circles of fashion, in- 
habited by people who “know.” Social, theatrical and 
athletic events are known to be fertile proving grounds. 
As an example, early this spring, at the opening of the 
horse races at the Belmont track, there was an obvious 
display of purple.. Subsequently, a timid demand was 
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sensed. Accessory manufacturers were skeptical about 
gamb‘ing with the color, in spite of the emphatic reports 
from the coutures abroad. The color lived a short bu: 
concentrated life, but it had its proving ground, and will 
undoubtedly appear again this year—to be heartily ac- 
cepted. j 


OLLOWING the research done in fashion articles 
and keen observations, comes the necessity to estab- 
lish a forecast. In the relative order of their impor- 
tance, a prevue is offered on the color situation, the 
materials in vogue, the outstanding patterns of the 
moment and the reasons for a definite trend. For ex- 
ample, in this last season a forecast was determined for 
backless frocks. The hat manufacturers realized the 
possibilities with wide back-trimmed hats that would 
suffer no interference from collars on dresses. 


_ The sleeveless vogue prompted the sale of long 
slip-on gloves; the sun-tanned backs required a solid 
market of sun-tan hose. The complete ensemble de- 
cided the spectator-sports type of shoe which has so 
influenced the shoe industry today. This was truly a 
modern example of the “House that Jack Built.” 

At committee meetings of the merchandise division 
and the fashion departments the forecasts are checked, 
after careful analyses of the sales reports of the organi- 
zation. Ideas are exchanged, the current vogue dis- 
cussed and criticised, and a campaign decided upon. 
Likewise, the fashionist should be included in the pub- 
licity department, to be certain that the advertising is 
arranged to check up with the undercurrent of fashion- 
talk. It is important that the window displays agree 
consistently with the advertisements and the trend of 
the moment. The stylist is also fundamentally con- 
cerned with the fashion events sponsored by her organi- 
zation as well as others. Fashion shows, material dis- 
plays, conventions—in fact, everything connected with 
merchandise—must be considered. The sales division 
must be observed by the fashion advisor. She can, by 


Dorothy Epstein. 
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guarded observation, constructively criticise the tech- 
nique of the sales force. Beautiful merchandise, clev- 
erly advertised and displayed, can lose its appeal by 
poor selling on the part of the sales force. They must 
be taught the fine points; they must know the merits 
of the merchandise they are attempting to offer the 
public. Through the medium of a bulletin or journal, 
they can acquire a potent technique. 

This, rather briefly, is a résumé of the duties of a 
fashion advisor in a modern organization. With the 
proper cooperation, a stylist can help make her store 
a leader of shops—a place worthy of a niche in the 
Hall of Fame. 


Black and White 


(Continued from page 21) 
complete mixture (theoretically) of all of the vibra- 
tions that go to make white light. 





HE use of color today in our home, in our dress 

and in all manner of decorations is based upon 
scientific principles rather than upon individual taste 
and haphazard judgment. It is the duty of the home 
owner to use not only those colors that are pleasing 
and individual, but to combine them in such a way 
that they will be in perfect balance. If colors are im- 
properly balanced as would be the case if a room were 
decorated in one color, they would become sickening. 
The system would become supersaturated or over- 
saturated with a vibration of one color, just as one 
might become sickened of sweets if indulged in ex- 
travagantly and continuously. 

It is just as essential to have a variety of colors 
thoughout the home well balanced as it is to have a 
variety of foods in good balance. The day of .the 
“blue room” and the “red room” in up-to-date decorat- 
ing is past. These treatments had the tendency to 
supersaturate the system with vibratory elements of 
one single color which would be just as harmful as 
to endeavor to maintain the body on a single element 
of food. Colorists of the present day do not advocate 
the use of colors in harmony as was the practice a 
few years past, but rather resort to pleasing con- 
trasts that are not lacking in harmony. The use of 
this knowledge has made this the colorful age. 

The point I want to stress is that color is just as 
essential to life as food. Colors, you must remember, 
are a division or a deflection of the rays of white light 
and it is by white light that we live. So if it is pos- 
sible (and it is) to so combine all of these colors in the 
home or in the dress or for display purposes that 
when reassembled together they would again make 
white light, then the color scheme is in “perfect bal- 
ance.” Remember that color is a light speed or vibra- 
tion and where there is no light there is no color. 





ONLI-WA OPENS OFFICE IN CINCINNATI 
Stanley Holly, district representative of the Onli-Wa 
Company, fixture manufacturers of Dayton, Ohio, has opened 


an office at 43 Pickering Building, Cincinnati, which he will 


make his headquarters. 





Arthur D. Abbott, formerly display manager for the E. R. 
Casady Company, Rushville, Ind., has removed to Evans- 
ville. 
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Greater Display Possibilities 
—and New Economies 


ORNELL opens up new 

display opportunities. for 
you. The great strength,and 
remarkable lightness of this 
adaptable material—its easy 
working quality—its specially 
prepared surface—will enable 
you to achieve effects that you 
would not attempt with a less 
versatile material. And all this 
with distinct economy. 


Cornell is used by the country’s 
foremost display men to pro- 
duce fine backgrounds, special 
shapes, cut-outs, signs and 
many other types of display 
material. A perfect base for 
any decorative finish. 


Your local lumber dealer will 
tell you all about Cornell’s ad- 
vantages. Or write direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Styling the 


Stocking 


Out-Door Life As Dominant in Establishing 

Hosiery Colors As in Toning of Costumes; Fall 

Showings Are Outgrowths of Colors Popular 
in Preceding Season 


. By EDITH N. HATCH 


Director of Fashion Department, Gordon Style 
Service, New York 
(From a Gordon Publication) 


ASHION is not unreasonable—not even as 
capricious as we have sometimes been led to 
believe. There are occasional fads for which 
the excuse is obscure, but the best fashions 

are the outgrowth of really logical demands on the part 
of discriminating women of the world. 

Modern women are active. They like the outdoor 
life and the types of clothes which are adapted to the 
out-of-doors. Short skirts and legs the color of the 
natural skin were merely the evidences of this demand. 
More and more the outdoor living has dyed faces and 
hands to a healthy tan tone. Legs, too, must conform, 
and stockings are darker this season than last. These 
same out-of-door complexions are responsible in part 
for the brilliance of costume colors, sinee strong colors 
are the natural complement of sun-tanned skins. 

Though there is romance in the change of fashions, 
modern clothes are so much a part of modern living 
that the careful observation of the latter brings us to 
sure conclusions about the demands of the former. So 
—it is not mere guesswork that controls prediction of 
the mode. 

When a feminine patron chooses a fall frock she 
should carefully consider the skirt and its length. Upon 
this important point the success of her autumn ward- 
robe will in no small degree depend. Up to now they 
have decided how many inches below the knee the hem- 
line should come and have followed that rule for all but 
evening occasions. Now, one rule is not enough; there 
is a different rvle for every occasion—for the sports 
frock, for the street dress, for the informal afternoon 
gown, and, of couse, for the.evening gown. 

The new emphasis of the hemline adds importance 
to the selection of fall and winter stockings. Heel 
designs, suitable clocks, new tones that harmonize with 
dominating costume colors—all should be chosen only 
after careful study. 

Color continues its sway, and new colors are the fall 
versions of those which the earlier seasons have taught 
femininity to admire. Capucine browns are the first to 
appear, and their orange cast is the mark of their kin- 
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ship with the capucine yellows and oranges of the 
spring season. Wine tones are the deepened bright reds 
of the early summer, and Chanel and the other de- 
signers who sponsored the spring reds are equally cer- 
tain of the smartness of the new members of that 
family. Some ‘autumn greens have a yellow cast, 
though they are deep tones. You may not identify 
them immediately as “chartreuse,” yet they are the 
direct descendants thereof. Blues with a leaning 
toward the purple range you will recognize more 
quickly as part of the family of blues made famous by 
Louiseboulanger for spring. Most discriminating 
women will have some black costumes in their fall 
selections. But very probably in each of them will be 
a note of striking color which will link the black en- 
semble of perennial smartness with this year of color, 
1929. 

Stockings for these fall costumes—what will be 
their tone and how will they be different from those of 
the summer season? Darker, of course; fall and winter 
colors are always darker, and this season does not break 
the rule. And—the next difference—stocking colors 
divide into two distinct groups. First, the darker beige 
and brown beige range; second, the taupe or grey beige 
range. From either, stockings may be chosen to blend 
with costumes, but the depth of the shade should depend 
on the purchaser’s complexion. If fair, the lighter 
tints; if dark, the darker ones. 


OR black and brown costumes shoes are black or 
brown respectively. There is nothing very new in 
that. Dark blue shoes for the blue costume have also 
been established in the last two seasons. Dark green 
suede, kidskin or reptile is new and is used in fall shoes 
designed for green ensembles. Green is a most impor- 
tant color this year, and the green shoes are charming. 
They combine suede and kidskin, or suede and reptile. 
Dark reds, the wine tones particularly, also appears 
in the picture. For the sports ensemble, which has 
“tulip” or “dahlia” tones in its tweed pattern, the dark 
red shoe is sponsored by the smartest designers of 
Paris. It is easy to see, therefore, that the stocking 
which is correctly chosen for the gown will be equally 
correct for the shoe. 


STOCKINGS to match gloves: For several seasons 

now the fashion authorities have recommended that 
gloves should be harmonized in tone with stockings, so 
that face, hands and ankles will match. This rule con- 
tinues true for fall. Manufacturers have taken this 
demand into account. 

The woman whose summer-tan complexion has not 
yet disappeared will, beyond doubt, want some of her 
fall stockings in the brown-beige range. The beige 
tones for fall are deeper than before and softer. There 
is a light version for the fair-haired woman, a medium 
tone and a darker shade for the brunette. There are 
also in this family three shades which have a faintly 
reddish cast, for the red-brown and wine red costumes. 
These colors form the group which is designed for 
yellow-brown, red-brown, and dark red costumes. They 
go admirably with any black costume, and particularly 
one which has dark red accessories. 
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Rayon to Figure in Resort Wear 


Authorities Point to Previous Interest in Adaptability 
of the Textile as Proof 


ONSERVATIVE predictions all point to a con- 

tinued use of rayon-containing fabrics in resort 
wear for the coming season. These materials will 
have the appeal of individuality, novelty, beauty and 
modernness. They will not tend toward what might 
be termed the synthetic appeal of trading down in 
staples at a price, but in trading up through worth and 
workmanship. 

E. L. Starr, director of Rayon Institute, pointed 
out a number of instances in which high success with 
rayon-containing and all-rayon fabrics has been due 
to creation of new types of fabrication, designs and 
needs of the mode. He made the point also that at 
Rayon Institute and among competent critics of the 
industry’s trend there is felt to be no exaggeration 
in this attitude. Rayon Institute, he said, has attempt- 
ed to stem in every way exaggerated claims for the 
youngest member of the textile group, feeling that the 
uses and appeals of rayon are sufficiently large and 
sound to dispell need for foolish camouflaging of those 
extents in which there is further development yet to 
ke reached. That the future will hold many perfec- 
tions of various types of yarns and uses, is believed 
to be obvious. Meanwhile it is the Institute’s stead- 
fast policy, it was made clear, to claim no super-human 
qualities for rayon, but rather to ke constantly alive 
to the generally accepted facts and the constantly oc- 
curing perfections. When deficiencies here and there 
in the development of certain types of yarns are 
brought to its attention, the Institute makes every 
effort to be of straightforward service to the trade and 
consumers alike. Often suggesting methods of handl- 
ing clears up what seemingly has been a fabric prob- 
lem. 

Returning to the subject of rayon’s predicted 
prominence in resort wear for the coming season, Mr. 
Starr pointed out that there were many reasons for 
believing that the important rayon resort fabrics will 
be individual in construction and appeal rather than 
copies of staples. Proof of this rests importantly 
upon past performances of the youngest of the basic 
textiles, he said. © 

Transparent velvet, panne velvet, panne-satin vel- 
vet, and the various semi-pannes have without ex- 
ception copied nothing else known to trade or con- 
sumers, but have presented to the market entirely new 
fabrications and effects. On the score of their in- 
dividual novelty and appeal these fabrics have won 
high honors. 

The same thing became evident when rayon laces 
assumed great importance the last season or so. The 
tashion prominent rayon laces were not cheap copies 
of some other kind of lace, but definitely new laces. 

OARSE, but supple, rayon nets are now taking tne 

lead over lace, not because they are cheaper, or 
simpler to make, but because, through the use of rayon, 
a new type of dress net has been achieved, and fashion 


seeks novelty as the most illusive of its needs. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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For Holiday Displays — 
“ BP 
Timberlake Fixtures 
No. 996—Hosiery Display Stand 
ee (Left)—A popular-priced number 
which allows hosiery to hang from 
loop at top in a fan shape, drop- 


ping down over curved bottom 
section in an attractive manner. 











No. 1100—Hosiery or Bead Dis- 
play. New and all-purpose in 
design. Fancy cast base with 
cast ornament on upright, and 
ia upright. A wonderful 
value. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Manufactured Only By 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
Member, National Display Equipment Assn. 

















COLOROLOGY 


A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Science of Color and Its Correct Use 


Compiled expressly for the displayman and _ decorator. 
Explains in detail the scientific use and application of 
colors by a simple 


MATHEMATICAL PROCESS 
OF COLOR BALANCING 


The drawing power of your display is ‘your greatest asset. 
Learn the newest and latest development in the use of ar- 
rangement of colors. Arrange your displays by the easy 
SIMONS-HUSTEAD SYSTEM OF COLOR $5 
MATHEMATICS—Price Postpaid........... 


J. E. SIMONS, PORTLAND, ORE? 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW ! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


- This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 


Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 


107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted ~ 
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“Extras” Spell Danger for 


Installation 
S ervices 


By SOL FISHER 
? Fisher Display Service, Chicago 


ITALLY interesting to the display service 
man are his dealings with the advertiser. He 
knows that his service in order to succeed 
and remain in business, must have the full 

confidence of the advertiser. In order to strengthen 
this confidence and good will and show his ability, he 
should be very judicious of what he does or promises 
to do for the advertiser. 

He must know how to meet unusual requests such 
as, to sell deals in connection with window installa- 
tions, to distribute free merchandise, to make surveys, 
of sales, to,salvage display material, to cover different 
territories, to cut his price or to do other numerous 
incidentals—not within the ordinary routine Some of 
these requests are costly and others hazardous to the 
display service man’s standing with the dealer.. In 
all, he must know to contract with the advertiser and 
by all means perform his agreement to the fullest 
extent. 


























One of the jigs Fisher uses to insure uniform displays : 
a five foot one to one nailed to a box as a rigging for 
panels, 


The window display service company is asked to 
bid on a contract to install window displays as per 
specifications in dealers windows. Yet, how many 
window display service companies have the idea that 
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they will under-bid on the job and make up the deficit 
by “pushing through” a few installation receipts. 
The day in which this practice could be maintained is 
gone, and so are some of the service companies which 
indulged in this deception. 

The advertiser has an almost perfect check up on 
window display installations. The window display 
service company must give up all thoughts of “push- 
ing through” or “faking” installation receipts. If they 
intend to remain in business they must be honest, and 
that is not all. They should be conscientious in this 
regard. Those window display service companies that 
employ trimmers to install window displays must 
maintain their own system of checking up on installa- 
tions so that the service may guarantee that “These 
displays have been installed.” 

A uniform display as per specification is the next 
thing that the window display service company 
promises. It is a common practice to submit a photo- 
graph of a sample display to the advertiser for his 
approval. But does the window display service com- 
pany comply with the sample submitted? I have seen 
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Three four-foot laths nailed to a box support crepe 
tubes and rosettes with unfailing rigidity. 


many such protographs of sample displays in which 
twelve to fifteen folds of crepe paper are used, not- 
withstanding the fact that the price quoted for the dis- 
play would hardly warrant the crepe paper and over- 
head, let alone labor. 

The experienced advertiser knows that an elaborate 
trim (usually set up in the studio “sample” window) 
cannot be duplicated in the territory. The advertiser 
also knows that there cannot be any degree of uni- 
formity. In many cases the window display service 
company fails to obtain the prospective contract be- 
cause of this wanton use of crepe paper. 

To guarantee any degree of uniformity in window 
displays the service company must know its territory. 
It must know the average size, style and shape of the 
windows. 

When a display is designed it should be based 
upon the limitation of these windows. (This is another 
reason why each window display service company 
should stay in their own territory.) Permit me to 
give you an example. In the Chicago territory which 
is covered by my company, we know that 94 per cent 
of all the windows in every line in which we install 
displays have open backgrounds and that, therefore, 
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it would be impractical and useless to design displays 
for closed backgrounds. We also know that in these 
windows the height of the back railing, curtain rod or 
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Two packing boxes and three laths produce a sturdy 
frame for a modernist crepe decoration. 


back partition varies from a few inches to several feet. 
We cannot, therefore, cope with these various heights 
and build uniform displays. 

We have, therefore, developed a system whereby 
we construct frames of ordinary building laths, four 
feet long, one by one lumber, five feet high, and one 
by two lumber, six feet high. On these frames the 
installation is made independent of the background. 
By this system we are able to guarantee at least 90 
per cent uniformity. 

The service man must study his territory so as to 
develop a method that will give the maximum of uni- 
formity. Following out this idea in 1928 our com- 
pany made a survey of Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory in the drug field, with the result that we found: 


1. 2,509 total locations, including chain stores. 

2. 613 locations unobtainable for national advertising 
window displays. This includes the 148 chain stores., 

-3. 1,796 locations that can be secured for national ad- 
vertising window displays. 

4, 2,571 windows are the total that can be obtained in 
these 1,798 locations. 

5. 991 windows have closed backgrounds, while 1,580 
have open backs. 


When the window display service company adopts 
a system of uniform installations it ultimately stand- 
ardizes their cost as to labor and material. This will 
ultimately lead to a.standard price for window display 
installation work, based upon the quality and quantity 
of installations contracted. Then there will be no 
need for the service man to guess at his costs or to 
guess at their business. 


PROM my observation the average service still bar- 

gains for its business. They overcharge on one 
contract and under-bid on the next, for fear of losing 
the contract. They figure to lose money on one con- 
tract but depend on the next one to make up the loss. 
(We must not lose sight of the fact that window dis- 
play service companies are selling “service.” Service 
is labor and varies little in this profession in any ter- 
ritory.) 

By overcharging the service discourages adver- 
tisers from again employing them. By under-bidding 
they establish precedent for future business. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF 
WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 


Regardless of what you are selling, window displays correctly 
used will help you sell more! This book tells you how. It 
gives a wealth of profit-boosting “knacks” and “know-hows” 
for making windows really sell. 


Principles of 
Window Display 


By JAMES H. PICKEN 
Lecturer in Advertising, School of Commerce, Northwesterr University 
436 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 





ca 
HE sales psychology of display is combined with practical methods 
of procedure to form a complete handbook of window display for 
the retailer, manufacturer and advertising man. Demonstrated ideas 
and proved plans master window-dressers the country over have found 
profitable have been collected by the author and presented in clear, 
concise form in this book. You are told how to dress windows that 
attract and draw sales your way; how to select the goods to feature; 
how to arrange merchandise; how to construct the background; how to 
use manufacturers’ display helps; how to use light, color, movement 
and other attention devices—to mention but a few of the many aspects 
of window display practice treated in this book. It will help you to 
turn your window space into an active, profit-contributing part of your 
business. 


846 Display Selling Plans 


Chapter 9. Manufacturers’ 
1. The Retail Selling Display Helps. 
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Painting the poster for the Wilshire window; a greai 
thumb and finger show elasticity of the oil-body. 


O look at a picture or to read is tiresome to the 
eye and mind, for it requires effort to trans- 
late the meaning to a real thought picture. 
A miniature is real and gives the story in an 

instant impression as completely as given in a text-book 
illustrated by pictures. Even motion pictures are seek- 
ing to attain reality in natural size of figures, natural 
dimensions, real atmosphere. 

There is no abnormal strain in looking at natural 
objects. The language of an object is universal, re- 
quires no translation; it has more interest-command 
than flat pictures, printed matter, or out-of-proportion 
motion pictures. 

The miniature has the advantage over the actual 
object in that to the eye it gives a greater comprehen- 
sive view, as one gets a city from an airplane. 

Sponsors of museums wonder at the lack of interest 
and patronage of their institutions. Schools try every 
known means to persuade sudents to take an interest 
in books. Theatres get patronage simply because there 
is no better place to pass time. Millions of dollars are 
spent on advertising and brains are racked to fashion 
advertising that will command attention long enough 
to tell the message. 

In the first place, a museum should be a library— 
that is, unless specializing on one subject—and should 
contain every subject illustrated in miniature, then 
having exhibits, as they now do, of some of the articles 
of rare value. But the miniature would tell the whoie 
story at a glance, or the subject could be studied 
minutely as with books. The museums would be over- 
crowded with people, for they seek knowledge and en- 
lightenment. 

Many museums are now installing exhibits in minia- 
ture, but so far they have not grasped the idea. For 
example, to represent the oil industry, they have a smail 
section of an oil field or refinery reproduced in minia- 
ture, then have sample bottles of the various grades of 
oils. This may hold the interest for a moment, depend- 
ing upon the accuracy and skill of those who built the 
exhibit or on the capability of the mind of the onlooker. 

The scheme that I have developed would, in por- 
traying the oil industry, devote a complete section of the 
museum to the subject split up into divisions of the 
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Telling the Story in 
eViniatures 


By ROSCOE W. GOOD 
The Texas Company, Los Angeles 


subject as one might study in books. One section might 
be the history of the oil industry in the United States, 
geological structure of oil lands, how an oil weil is 
drilled, the qualities of a good oil, a good gasoline, and 
the by-products of the petroleum. Animations would 
illustrate each action in the process. 

Should you wish to know how it is to take a trip 
around the world, you could make the journey right in 
the museum—truly, “The World in Miniature.” 

We send our children to school to become ac- 
quainted with the world in which they live and are to 
make their way, accomplishing and enjoying as they 
will. Instead of being so dry and uninteresting, so 
untrue to life as it is, suppose our children had the 
opportunity of living their lives in school as they will 
when independent. For instance, a miniature city of 
their own, everything not on a tiny scale as in the 
museum, but on a larger scale, say between the minute 
and the real, according to their age, and growing in size 
with their advance. After becoming acquainted with 
the past and present of life, after finding themselves, 
let them take an extended “cruise” around the “world,” 
let them know where they are; leave nothing a mystery 
but the future, “which no man knows.” 

These methods are coming into active use today, 
but not yet on a grand scale; we are hardly ready for 
such open-minded education. In the near future the 
young folks will not have to look for jobs when out of 
school ; they will just keep on being promoted, and the 
same with starting their homes. 

The motion picture as it is being developed today 
is a wonderful entertainment, with its many person- 





A downtown Los Angeles miniature case picturing 
motorists in mountain country. 
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A large revolving “World” with a tank car and tanker 
slip at its base emphasizes Texaco operation extent. 


alities and stories. But the motion picture, like books 
and miniatures, has its own definite place. As a medium 
of education on the personalities of people and their 
mode of existence, there is nothing better, after life- 
like proportion is attained. But for a medium for study 
the. miniature far excels the picture. 

Telling the story in miniature has its greatest field 
at present and relies for development primarily upon 
advertising as a medium. 

Advertising must keep pace with the advancing 
standard of living. First it must be interest-command- 
ing; secondly, it must be educational or entertaining, 
and from an advertising point of view the exhibit must 
be so constructed that the message can be compre- 
hended at the first glance. 

Today, more than ever, because of the automobile, 
people are out on the road, not at home reading, but 
glancing at windows as they pass. 


The Texas Company is the first in the country to 
develop this medium of advertising on a systematic 
basis. In large boulevard windows, downtown win- 
dows, expositions, at banquets, everywhere, miniature 
exhibits advertising Texaco Petroleum Products 
appear. 

Our Wilshire Boulevard window has a great hand 
with a forefinger moving to thumb showing the elastic 
qualities of Texaco oil-body. A principal downtown 
miniature case shows motorists off in the mountains, 
running up steep grades, and advertises the Texaco 
travel information bureaus maintained at every Texaco 
station. The most recent exposition booth contained a 
large revolving “world” with a tank car train and 
tanker ship at its base illustrating Texaco “At Home 
or Abroad.” At the banquets the latest is the Hawk’s 
“coast to coast round-trip flight,” illustrated by a 
rotating cylindrical cake. 


Miniature exhibits are becoming a highly special- 
ized industry, but there are only a few designers who 
have pioneered and studied along this line that are 
capable of handling this work satisfactorily at this time. 


The cost of miniature exhibits is much lower than 
that of printed advertising. Notwithstanding they have 
a similar “reader” appeal, their results per dollar have 
been proven greater. 
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“Every Little Bit Helps” 


Push your accessories to the front for the 
You'll be surprised how many 















you'll sell and 
how these 
“little sales” 
will help 
bring bigger 
ones. 


Display your 
accessories on 
this ONLI- 
WA Moderne 
Unit in wal- 
nut and maple 
—charmingly 
cesigned and 
built to at- 
tract and sell. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


St. Paul Ave. 
DISPLAY CENTER, 1440 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
Member National Display Equipment Association 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Modern Promotion | 
Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 


FLAMINGO 


Art & Advertising C° 
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Linoleum in a doll trim fashioned by W. R. Noren, 
Pelletier Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 


HRISTMAS comes to many communities in 
the central west and the Gulf States long 
before advanced cold weather suggests the 
imminence of the holiday. Without the at- 

mospheric backgrounds of snow and sleet, it is hard to 
convince the busy shopper that the great fest day is 
nearing. Yet the task must be assumed along toward 
Thanksgiving, at a time when the average patron is 
more interested in the last football game of the season 
than the advent of Santa Claus. 

In this situation is the explanation for the “foreign 
fairs” which have come into vogue around the country 
in the last few years. By such an innovation it is pos- 
sible to bore into the holiday season without precipita- 
tion. Undue haste is avoided and the public is spared 
the “shock” of a sudden deluge of Christmas decora- 
tions. 

But this arrangement does not launch genuine 
Christmas shopping, and, as this is the objective of 
store efforts at such a time, any scheme which will more 
effectively grapple with the situation is sure of con- 
sideration. Here are two illustrations of -displays pre- 
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Leading Into the 


("hristmas 


PERIOD 


How Displaymen Are Opening Up Toy Trade 
at the Beginning of the Hohday Campaigns 
Without Introduction of Yuletide Atmosphere 


pared expressly for the purpose and used with telltale 
effectiveness. 

At Caheen’s, in Birmingham, Ala., Earl Furman 
was asked to shape a window that would direct atten- 
tion to the toy department without involving genuine 
holiday features. His answer to the request was the 
“Doll’s Wedding,” an interesting example of the results 
that can be gained from utilization of “playthings” in 
human interest settings. 

“This window was to mark the opening of our 
Christmas season,” Furman says. “We have a very 
small window frontage in comparison to the size of our 
store, and find that it is impossible to give a full win- 
dow at Christmas time to one single item. It was my 
intention to make this window so different and out- 
standing that it would be remembered throughout the 
Christmas season. In order to do this | hit upon the 
idea of the wedding, which enabled me to show a large 
number of dolls in the window without giving it a 
crowded, stocky appearance. 

“Needless to say, this window did cause a great deal 
of comment, and nice sales resulted from the time that 
it was installed. I feel that my effort was successful 
in that we had calls for the dolls long after the witidow 
had been taken out.” 





“The Dolls’ Wedding,’ Earl Furman’s solution of a difficult problem. It launched toy business for Caheen’s, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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A spectacular toy trim by M. H. Lub 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, based on a movie theme. 


Somewhat similar was the display which opened the 
way for doll sales at the Pelletier Company, in Sioux 
City, Iowa. Display Manager William R. Noren fash- 
ioned an “eerie” castle of tile-patterned congoleum over 
a wooden frame. The rolls of heavy floor covering 
made ideal material for the turrets of the structure, and 
the balconies and battlements that were placed between 
them afforded convenient space for display of a serried 
array of dolls. The feature of the window was a mam- 
moth slide from one of the towers to the floor, and on 
these a number of dolls were shown as though tobog- 
ganing down the chute. 

For the Christmas toy display at the Killian Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last year, Display Manager 
Hans Luber constructed a huge figure after the pattern 
of the grotesque mannequin which appeared in the Ger- 
man movie, “The Metropolis.” This stolid giant, tow- 
ering like an eastern god over the buildings portrayed 
in the pictorial background, was as startling to adult 
passers as to their youngsters, and made the window a 
focal point for shoppers throughout the holiday season. 





CHICAGO CARDBOARD MARKETS NEW UNITS 

An entirely new type of display units and window back- 
grounds has just been placed upon the market by the Chi- 
cago Cardboard Company, Chicago, IIl., one of the oldest and 
best known manufacturers of art poster boards, mat boards, 
illustration boards, etc. For thirty years this company 
has served the studios of display managers and show card 
writers with plain and fancy cardboards. Now it is going 
several steps further by offering clients complete display 
units. 

In working up these displays and backgrounds a genuinely 
new art has been developed. Under the personal direction of 
one of the country’s outstanding poster designers these dis- 
plays are built by hand and made entirely out of art poster 
boards. Included in their Christmas line are brilliant, attrac- 
tive, cutouts including subjects such as Toy Soldier, the 
Jack in the Box, several animals and, of course, old Santa 
Claus himself. These sturdily made cutouts with easel backs 
are designed to serve as, pointers to holiday gift sections as 
well as for window display pieces. A price list of this line 
reproducing all the units in full colors is worth writing for. 





NEW STELLAR WINDOW SIGNS 

A new sign recently put on the market has met with con- 
siderable success. Its light-reflecting letters are the patented 
features of the “Stellar” sign displays. They are produced 
by Harding & Co., 37 East 28th Street, New York City, 
\lexander Leunis, Inc., factors. “Stellar” signs are being 
used for window and counter display purposes and also for 
outdoors. The effects are striking and signs are readable 
from a great distance. 
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BUFFALO 


An Active, Profitable Market for 





Get adequate representation for your 


Display Material 


line of decorative display material and 
specialties without the usual burden- 
some overhead expense at the 


Buffalo Display Center 


We are about to open a display center 
in new, large and convenient quarters 
to serve particularly the smaller mer- 
chant and displayman in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Erie, 
Pa., and intervening territory, where we 
are favorably known. 

We invite jobbing or commission pro- 
positions from all interested manufac- 
turers of display items. We will not 
handle merchandise display fixtures, but 
all other types of display accessories. 


Windo-Craft Display Service 


Display Specialists—Backgrounds—lInstallations. 


376-8 Pearl St. Buffalo, N. Y. 











to MANUFACTURERS of 
DISPLAY FIXTURES for 


NECKWEAR 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


I; you were offered an opporiunity to 
reach 20,078 prospective users of your 
fixtures—would you be interested? 


Exactly the above number of retailers 
plus 412 necktie manufacturers, also 
very much interested in the newest dis- 
play fixtures, read NECKWEAR each 
month, 


These merchants and manufacturers, al- 
ways looking for novel necktie, collar 
and shirt fixtures, can be reached at a 
surprisingly low cost through NECK- 
WEAR. Further information together 
with a sample copy will be sent to fix- 
ture manufacturers requesting same. 


Write to 


NECKWEAR 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 
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“6 Boloney” 


Still Being Preached By Merchandise Men. 

Ancient Prejudice Against Windowman Crops 

Out in Pacific Speaker’s Demand That Display- 
men Kow-Tow to Buyers 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


LD ideas die slowly and often call for hercu- 
lean onslaughts ere their hydra-headed preju- 
dices are conquered. In the display field that 
which is most oppressive and most difficult 

to overcome is the retailer’s disdain of the windowman. 
A patent necessity, he is, nevertheless, unable to show 
cash register profits. His efforts buoy the showings 
of the merchandise men, but add not a jot to his values 
as a store executive, if, indeed, he attains the rank of 
an executive. 


When the organized displaymen, several years ago, 
determined to shake off the opprobrium attached to the 
position of window trimmer and to claim for them- 
selves the place in the sun associated with display direc- 
tion, they gave utterance to a profound hope. But 
transition to a higher caste did not immediately take 
place, and has not: yet been accomplished. For every 
display manager that is hired there are three window 
trimmers. In the parlance of the store ‘‘boss,’’ the dis- 
playman remairs a window trimmer, a mechanic skilied 
in giving a decorative touch to goods, a queer sort of 
carpenter with a bent toward costly and wasteful indul- 
gences in gilt and glamor. 


The latest outcropping of this spirit was expressed 
in an address to the Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men in September, when this body staged a dis- 
cussion of the relative obligations of merchandise men 
and displaymen. The occasion gave J. V. Hopkins, 
merchandise manager for Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, an opportunity to parade the alleged weak- 
nesses of the display profession, arraigning them for 
mechanical treatment of “every day” windows, lack of 
thought in regard to details, over-stress on artistic 
effects, and belief in self-sufficiency. 


The speaker’s contempt of the “window trimmer” 
came to the surface when he declared: “As soon as 
windows are ready to be shown buyers should be taken 
out to view them, the buyers whose merchandise is 
represented, and they should be asked for constructive 
criticism. Many displaymen feel that their windows 
are just right because they have done them, but that is 
not the attitude to take.” 

This smacks of the practice indulged in by many 
large corporations where advertising men must submit 
their ideas to the blue pencil of petty department over- 
seers to keep the good will of the “organization.” It is 
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not a sound idea in theory or practice. It has but one 
possible consequence—a constant badgering of the dis- 
playman by incompetent critics whose malicious med- 
dling has the single purpose of “beating down the ears” 
of the “upstart window trimmer.” 

Why should the average buyer be any better pre- 
pared to pass upon the sufficiency of a display than the 
average passer? What background of experience fits 
him to argue the soundness of the window scheme 
What superior discretion enables him to detect*the flaws 
in a technique of which he knows nothing? — 

The time has long since passed when high-class 
shops permitted buyers to supply the phrasing for show 
cards exploiting their own goods. If the buyer is not 
fit to fashion a simple window card, by what token is 
he prepared to supervise window constructions ? 


The displayman has been “trading up.” With each 
succeeding year his stock rises. More and more he is 
recognized as a vital cog in retail machinery. But in 
his own store he must adopt humility and affect a gra- 
cious acceptance of unsought advice that would try the 
patience of his critics if the situation was reversed. 
Suppose that the buyer was expected to submit his pur- 
chases to the okay of the displayman, who, after all, 
in the average store, is its most competent judge of 
color and style values. What a protest this innovation 
would call up! What an illy-concealed resentment has 
already been engendered by the stylist who attempts to 
impose a halting supervision of these departments! 


’ 


The ability to “get along” with an organization is 
a vital part of the work of any employee, and it is not 
to be denied that no alternative exists for ‘“collabora- 
tion” where doddering gentlemen of the old school still 
have the whip hand. But it is the task of the display 
profession, as gently as possible, but, nevertheless, earn- 
estly, to “get across” to these gentry that they are not 
a whit below them in standing or intelligence. 


Display changes are so frequent and the volume of 
goods handled by the window departments so great that 
the display chief cannot find time to thoroughly mer- 
chandise every trim that goes in. Here, again, the in- 
consistency of the merchandise man creeps in. It is his 
craving for windows that causes these changes and the 
slighting of details against which he protests. Window- 
men are doing more work today than ever in their 
history; that they are doing as much of it as well as 
ther expositions indicate is a tribute to their ability. 





The Ensemble‘s the Thing 


(Continued from page 35) 


ashamed to show the price. She passes on without ever 
inquiring the price. 

There is only one other method of showing the price 
of each item without using so many tickets, and that 
method has also been criticised. That is to use an item- 
ized list at the base of each ensemble on one-sixteenth 
size card; then, if any one of the items is taken out and 
you are unable to replace it at the same price, it becomes 
necessary to make an entire new card each time. This 
may happen many times each day. 
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Hose Forms Embody Natural Charms 


Symmetry of Lumb Graces Product of Eastern House ; 


Seven Models Offered 


VERY merchant welcomes new ideas—especially when 

they have to do with the displaying of his merchandise. 
He knows that if he can show his stock in a new way—a 
way that departs from the ordinary and the commonplace— 
he will catch the public fancy and increase his sales. 

That’s the idea embodied in the new Fairy Forms for 
displaying hosiery now being made by the Shoe Form Com- 
pany of Auburn, N. Y. 

These new Fairy Forms bring to your displays all the 
grace and charm and allurement of the well-proportioned leg 
and foot. They have a very striking naturalness which not 
only attracts and holds the eye, but arouses greater sales 
interest. Why? The answer is that Fairy Forms are differ- 
ent—radically different! They do what hosiery display forms 


Left, Thi Hi Fairy Form 
for women’s hosiery. 





Above, Ne Hi Fairy Form 
for displaying men’s sport 
hose. 





have failed to do before. They express action! And because 
of this they turn casual window shopping interest into steady 
sales. 

Fairy Hosiery Forms are made in seven models; five for 
displaying women’s hosiery and two for men’s hose. Each 
model is made of light and airy Fairylite which is strong 
and supple. All of these forms are weighted in the toe to 
stand erect without supports of any kind. They will not 
cause “runs” in even the sheerest stockings because their 
surface is smooth as porcelain. Nor will they chip, sliver or 
peel, thus preventing any damage to delicate hosiery when 
it is drawn over the form. 

A new and unusually important advantage of Fairy 
Hosiery Forms, especially to the merchant who sells shoes 
as well as hosiery, is the fact that they can be used with or 
without shoes, as desired—an exclusive feature that adds 
greatly to their value. 





PAASCHE NEW YORK BRANCH IN LARGER 
QUARTERS 


From October 1 the direct factory branch of the Paasche 
Airbrush Company will be located at 103 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. This convenient location has been estab- 
lished as a measure of greater service and convenience to 
Paasche customers. It can be conveniently reached from 
all inter-city points. 

A large display room has been set up and all the items 
0! the complete Paasche line are conveniently arranged for 
inspection and demonstration. A stock of standard Paasche 
equipment will be maintained in the new factory branch 
headquarters. Telephone numbers are Canal 4768—4769. 











ELEKTRA---The Newest Creation for 
Yuletide Derorations 














Design No. 65—48 x 32 in. Design No. 60—48 x 32 in. 
—Decorated in 6 colors Decorated in 6 colors 








Design No. 55—48 x 32 in. Design No. 90—48 x 32 in. 
Decorated in 6 colors Decorated in 7 colors 


These display and decorative units will impart 
the Christmas spirit to your show windows and 
store interior more effectively than heretofore 
possible. 


They are processed in six or more colors, 
achieving colorful effects so essential for the 
holiday season. Shown above are four of the 
stock designs—others are equally attractive. 
Furnished plain or completely wired for elec- 
trical illumination. All are very reasonable in 
price. Electrified if you wish. 


Write at Once for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


Elektra Department 


BUCKBEE MEARS CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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A neat interpretation of room arrangement by the 
McQuilkin Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. This was 
if one of the major prize displays. 


HE last phase in the largest and most suc- 
cessful celebration in the history of the radio 
industry has just been completed by the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Company, with 

the announcement of 350 awards for the most out- 
standing dealer window displays in connection with 
their National Dedication Services, signalizing the 
completion of their gigantic 32%-acre factory in 
Philadelphia—held during the past summer. 

The 350 awards—250 of them silver cup trophies— 
were divided among the 10 major sales divisions of 
the Atwater Kent sales organization for the greatest 
and most efficient degree of co-operation—particularly 
through window display tie-ins—during the celebra- 
tion of the dedication services. Five major cup 
trophies and twenty cups as awards of merit were 
distributed to each sales division. In addition to these 
major awards, there were fifty fountain pen desk sets 
and fifty handsome pocket fountain pens awarded to 
the retail organizations in each section that qualified 
as major award winners—to be distributed within the 
individual companies. 

The list of the ten Atwater Kent dealer organiza- 
tions winning first prize awards follows: Shalack’s 
Music Shop, Chicago, Ill.; Meriden Electric and Radio 
Shop, Meriden, Conn.; Auburn Radio Store, Auburn, 
N. Y.; Greenbaum Radio Shop, Patterson, N. J.; Ger- 
mantown Radio Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mc- 
Laughlin’s, Paducah, Ky.; Jaske Brothers, San An- 


An elaborate arch set off by flowers and 

decorative fabrics formed the background 

for the window entered by the Jones 

Piano House, Fort Dodge, Iowa. While 

not unusual in form, it proved a produc- 

tive showing and captured one of the 
leading prizes. 


350 Prizes 
eAwarded 


Atwater Kent Dealers Receive Cup 

Trophies and Cash for Window 

Tie-Ups With Opening of Com- 
pany’s New Factory 


WORLD 





tonio, Texas; Davison Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Whittier’s Music Shop, Whittier, Calif.; Younkers 
Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Of the more than 10,000 Atwater Kent dealers who 
actively participated in the national celebration by 
movie tie-ins, newspaper advertising and publicity, 
and store and window displays, almost 2,000 submit- 
ted pictures of their window displays in the contest 
for the awards. A considerable percentage of these 
demonstrated unusual and sound ideas in window 
decoration and selling appeal—and the cream of the 
lot—the major award winners—stack up as some of 
the finest examples of window merchandising in mod- 
ern retail times. 


The last few years have brought deeper apprecia- 
tion of the actual sales results possible from effective 
window displays. The larger merchants have come to 
consider their window space so important and valuable 
that they have appropriated a definite part of their ad- 
vertising budget for materials, special selling cards 
and experienced “dressers” in order to secure the 
maximum results. The smaller retail merchants have 
followed suit in a great number of instances, and in 
the Atwater Kent national dedication ceremonies 
proved the value of window display as a necessary 
and important part of any extensive campaign. 





JACOBSON WITH EINSON-FREEMAN 


James J. Jacobson, for ten years in the container and 
package merchandising field with Tulip Cup Corporation, 
has joined the sales organization of Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc., specialists in window and store display merchan- 
dising. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


(Continued from page 13) 
white mannikins are attired in black evening gowns 
and daytime coats. Black fixtures for accessories are 
also used. 

A tricky football window is that now current at 
Russek’s. The caption, “Football Fashions,” occupy 
a prominent central position, with an actual football 
rigidly suspended between the two words. A black- 
board panel is placed on each side. These are headed, 
“Line-up.” The teams are comprised of various items 
of attire to be had at Russek’s for the stadium. On 
a triangle of green a player in uniform is making a 
kick-off. Scovill mannikins, dressed for the occasion, 
are either standing or posed on benches. 

A year or so ago, Paul Frankl wrote a book titled, 
“Contempora.” Now comes along a book, the same 
size, only with a more striking cover in black and 
white, with the title of “Contempo.” It is the work of 
John dos Vassos and Lord & Taylor have given over 
their prized corner window to a display of it. A set- 
ting is formed of dark gray blocks and panels, with 


3 t 
dai Beeb Stocking 
elan: Ope pps Se 





Vagaries of the mode outlined in a poster background 
at Best’s. Nelson uses a Schenker figure effectively. 


a single wing panel of white on one side. Copies of 
the book are arranged in a soldier fashion at different 
levels and the actual drawings, full size, by dos Vassos 
have been framed in silver and are shown in step for- 
mation. Another window at Lord & Taylor features 


“The Notion Shop” and what it contains for brighten-’ 


ing the closet. Gay coat hangars, shoe-trees, painted 
boxes, and similar gadgets are exhibited in great con- 
fusion on a two- ies J lattice rack of canary yellow 
wood. 

Dorothy Gray, cosmetics), whose display facili- 
tates for many months has been limited to a second 
story window, has finally unveiled her street window. 
It has a decided French atmosphere with a few mod- 
ern touches. The floor is of black glass, divided into 
even squares. The rear wall has two openings. These 
are oval at the top, in the shape of windows, and are 
draped with lovely copper-rose taffeta, affording 


glimpses of the shop’s interior. 
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The International MOTOR SAW 
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makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
xtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
for tem- 
porary or permanent use, from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
waat it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
¢ thicknesses of wallboard. The very 
machine you've been looking tor. 
Write for particulars 
The International Stamping Company 
Dept. B 

400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 











__| BEAUTIFY YOUR 
WINDOWS 





With Maharam Fabrics 


These attractive drapes, made in our 
own mills, are unusually beautiful and 


distinctively original in 


design. Send 


for samples to “The House of Service.” 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK—107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO—6. East Lake St. 
LOS ANGELES—656 South Los Angeles St. 
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eiilles Schaot 4xD NIGHT C 


Window Trimming—Commercial Art—Show Card Writing 
Poster Art—Cartooning—Interior Decorating—Fashion Drawing 


Neville’s School of Applied Arts was founded in 1921, 
and since that time it has grown from a very modest 
beginning to spacious quarters (5,000 sq. ft.) now occu- 
pying the entire second floor of the northeast corner of 


FIFTH & STARK STS., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Just One Block from Leading Department Store District 























Electric Turnta bles” 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 


Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 























Distinctive 
Display 


FABRICS 


Miracle Fabrics Co. f z 


180 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Mill Center for | 
Display Fabrics” 
Write for Samples | 


Buy the 


Modern Way 
DIRECT! — 


| 

















Everetts Establishing 


Department 
for Seniors 


I. A. D. M. Chief Recognizes Special Problems of Big 
Store Display Executives; Appoints Committees 


MONG the outstanding planks in the program 

of the present administration of the I. A. 

D. M., as announced recently by Presi- 

dent J. H. Everetts, are the proposed func- 

tions of the senior display executives’ departmental, an 

augmented employment service, a general business 

clearing division, and the country-wide educational and 
promotional committees. 

President Everetts has long since been aware of 
the necessity of a department within the I. A. D. M. 
wherein the problems of the senior display executives 
might be analyzed and discussed, and, because of the 
nature of the problems, they could not best be consid- 
ered in general convention assembly. In most part, 
the demands, upon the senior executive concern the 
intricacies of budgets and budget control and the direc- 
tion of an organization within the store consisting of 
many operatives. 

The problems of this group demand much time for 
analysis and discussion, and, because they are more or 
less individualized in character, they should be con- 
sidered in departmental form, in session given over to 
members qualifying under the senior executive classi- 
fication, and thus provide more favorable opportunity 
for consideration, while at the same time causing no 
interference with the progress of the general conven- 
tion meeting where general display problems are being 
discussed. 

The deliberations of the senior group will, of course. 
be available to all members of the I. A. D. M., and 
verbatim reports will be prepared at ail sessions, later 
to be placed at the command of the entire association 
membership. 

The success of the departmental meetings as applied 
to the department stores, the clothing stores and other 
groups has definitely been established during the past 
year, and particularly interesting and profitable were 
these sessions during the 1929 convention. 

Joseph B. McCann, S. Kahn & Sons, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed chairman of the new depart- 
mental, and his energy and organization ability should 
stimulate many developments. 

Plans are ‘now progressing that will eventually ac- 
quaint every progressive merchant with the employ- 
ment service available through the executive offices of 
the I. A. D. M., and in the future this department will 
serve the merchant seeking a display man as well as the 
displayman seeking a position. 
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Another requirement of displaymen desiring listing 
with the employment department concerns the necessity 
of the applicant providing quarterly photographic ex- 
amples of his displays. In this manner the employment 
department will be greatly assisted in its work of place- 
ment, and the applicant will be accordingly benefited 
through the ability to present actual portrayals of his 
work to the: interested merchant. 

The general business service department has func- 
tioned through the executive offices since their estab- 
lishment in July, 1928, and has been the means of ren- 
dering valuable service on many occasions. Display- 
men from every section of the country have profited 
through the availability of a service whereby reports on 
special sales events, store promotional activities, special 
advertising features, etc., were placed in the hands of 
interested display managers. It is our hope that this 
important feature can be of more general application 
during the immediate future. 

The president’s plan to designate educational chair- 
men and committeemen in every state and in every 
section of Canada is, indeed, a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the functioning of these officers should result 
in a great growth in I. A. D. M. membership and at the 
same time expand the scope and character of the asso- 
ciation’s educational features. 


J H. EVERETTS, president of the I. A. D. M., has an- 
* nounced his departmental and committee appointments 
for 1929-1930. 


Three new executive divisions have been added to the list, 
the feature addition being the Senior Display Executive De- 
partmental, with J. B. McCarn, S. Kahn & Son, Washington, 
D. C., chairman. Other new committees include the Promo- 
tional and Contributing Editors committees. The complete 
list of appointees follows: 


Local Club Promotion—Chairman, E. H. Bates, Block & 
Kuhl Company, Peoria, Ill.; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul L. Wertz, A. Livings- 
ton & Sons, Bloomington, Il. 


Senior Display Executive Departmental—Chairman, Joseph 
B. McCann, S. Kahn Sons Company, Washington, D. C.; E. 
Dudley Pierce, Sibley Lindsay Curr Company, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Howard Kratz, Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich.; Winthrop 
B. Frye, Wm. Filene & Sons, Boston, Mass.; Lothar Dittmar, 
Ernst Kern Company, Detroit, Mich.; W. J. Keeler, Eaton 
& Co., Winnipeg, Can.; E. R. Dean, The Dayton Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; O. E. Wheete, Halliburton-Abbott Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla.; J. J. Cronin, L. Bamberger Company, 
Newark, N. J.; S. R. Macabee, May Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Karl Amdahl, Palace Department Store, Spokane, 
Wash.; Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Joseph Chadwick, Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Allan H. Kagey, Mandel Bros., Chicago, II. 


Department Stores Departmental—Chairman, John R. Pat- 
ton, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Carl F. Goettmann, 
Joseph Horn Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Andrew Matzer, F. 
& R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio; Ed. Rose, Harris, 
Hahlo Company, Houston, Texas; E. P. Burns, Robert Simp- 
son Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can.; Al Butterworth, John Taylor 
Dry Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clothing Departmental—Chairman, Clement Kieffer, Jr., 
Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. H. Leaker, Henry C. 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago, Ill.; Eugene Cowgill, J. Blach & 
Sons, Birmingham, Ala.; W. B. Weaver, Schmidt & Schroe- 
der, Detroit, Mich.; Walter J. Randolph, Silverwood’s, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Shoe Store Departmental—Chairman, F. E. Whitelam, R. 
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H. Fyfe Company, Detroit, Mich.; F. A. Gibbons, Sacks Shoe 
Store, Birmingham, Ala.; Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, Texas; 
Ed. Osterland, Wm. Taylor & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; John 
F, Weber, Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dealer Helps & Service Departmental—Chairman, J. Dun- 
can Williams, Williams & Marshall, Chicago, I1l.; Geo. A. 
Smith, 250 West Fifty-Fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; Tom 
Leslie, Wilson Brothers, Chicago, Ill.; Lloyd H. Higbie, 
Display Advertising Service, Rochester, N. Y. 

Furniture Stores Departmental—Chairman, Leslie S. Janes, 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Company, Chicago, Ill; Fred 
Olson, Bailey Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Emile Schmidt, 
Gimble Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; T. M. Solomon, A. Harris 
& Co., Dallas, Texas; Carl Benedict, Younker Bros., Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. R. Smith, Ensenberger’s, Bloomington, III. 

Show Cards & Poster Departmental—Chairman, W. P. 
York, Peoria Display Company, Peoria, Ill.; Frank Dodson, 
Woolf Brothers, Wichita, Kan.; Louis Weisbrook, Martin 
Cigar Company, Davenport, Iowa; B. A. Rainwater, 704 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; Howard M. Watson, 
Star Clothiers, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Public Utilities Departmental—Chairman,. R. M. Martin, 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York, N. Y.; Syl. C. Reiser, 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. Wester- 
man, Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich.; Raymond 
V. Clark, Rochester Gas & Electric Company, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Brice Wilson, 127 Browning Avenue, Toronto, Can. 

Hardware Stores Departmental—Chairman, Carl _  V. 
Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., chain store department, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Batchelor, Petee Hardware Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, Morton L. Hoffstadt, 
People’s Store, Charleston, W. Va.; A. L. Bixby, Wolf & 
Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Jesse Erskine, Davidson Bros., 
Sioux City, lowa; Frank Fiala, Thompson Belden Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; Phil Belanca, Hens-Kelly Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Harold Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
J. T. Chord, J. C. Penny Company, 330 West Thirty-Fourth 
Street, New York; J. H. Carruthers, Hydro Electric Com- 
pany, Toronto, Can.; R. B. Cox, Cash Bazar, Boise, Idaho; 
Morris Black, Strouss-Hirshberg Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio; M, R. McDonnell, Townsend, Wyatt & Wall, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; B. H. Eilerman, Eilerman & Sons, Covington, Ky. 

Publicity Committees—Chairman, James W. Foley, 223 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; Edw. A. Fox, Mer- 
chants Record Company, Chicago, Ill.; George A. Cowan, 
Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, Ill.; Claude J. Potter, Dry 
Goods Economist, New York, N. Y.; J. M. Baskin, Fairchild 
Publications, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. R. Rogers, Display World, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E. C. Bechtold, E. C. Bechtold & Associates, 
Portland, Ore.; Arthur Brayton, D. G. Merchants Trade 
Journal, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Contributing Editors to the Digest—This group to offer fea- 
tures monthly to publicity chairman: Edw. Munn, Davison- 
Paxton Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Chas. Cornog, Roberts 
Brothers, Portland, Ore.; J. Graham Waters, 375 Marlbor- 
ough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carl W. Ahlroth, The May 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif; Howard C. Oehler, Wieboldt 
Stores, Chicago, Ill.; H. Garfinkle, Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Claude Gehring, Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Educational & Promotion—General chairman, E. E. 
O’Donnell, Sisson Bros. Waldon Company, Binghampton, 
Nove : 

Alabama—-Chairman, Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; E. H. Turman, Caheen Bros., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Curtis L. Terrell, Louis Weisel, Inc., Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

Arizona—Chairman, W. R. Wilder, Phelps Dodge Merc. 
Company, Douglas, Ariz.; P. L. Morris, Korrick’s, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Arkansas—Chairman, S. Berry Goins, M. M. Cohn Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.; W. L. Blick, 319 Olive Street, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; John Goldwater. Wolff Pollack Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark. : 
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California—Chairman, Charles W. Morton, Weinstock- 
Lubin Company, Sacramento, Calif.; Carl W. Ahlroth, The 
May Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. McGinnis, B. F. 
Schiessinger & Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Colorado—Chairman, Joe Kennedy, Denver Dry Goods 
Company, Denver, Colo.; Walter W. Martin, 333 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut—Chairman, J. Arthur Topham, Steigh Poole 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; A. W. Coates, W. W. Mertz 
Company, Torrington, Conn. 

Delaware—Chairman, E. M. Henderson, Silvers & Bros., 
Wilmington, Del. 

D. C.—Chairman, J. B. McCann, Kahn Sons Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Wm. C. Bowman, Woodward & Lathrop, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Florida—Chairman, C. Walter Johnson, Dickson Ives Com- 
pany, Orlando, Fla.; W. M. C. McDiarmed, Frank T. Budge 
Company, Miami, Fla. 

Georgia—Chairman, Edward Munn, Davison & Paxton 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; John C. Mackey, Rich Bros., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. H. Deans, B. H. Levy Bros. & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Idaho—Chairman, A. L. Sweet, C. C. Anderson Company, 
Boise, Idaho; A. K. Allen, Watson Bros. Clothing Company, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Illinois—Chairman, H. C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. W. Yeager, Rowland’s, Springfield, Ill.; E. B. 
Patton, Lord’s, Evanston, Ill. 

Indiana—Chairman, O. B. Springer, H. P. Wasson & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Forest E. Partain, B. L. Bings Sons, An- 
derson, Ind.; H. C. Whitmack, Chas. S. Drake Company, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Iowa—Chairman, M. H. Luber, Killian Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Tom Frey, Dan Allen & Sons, Clinton, Iowa. 

Kansas—Chairman, W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. Co., 
Topeka, Kan.; Wm. Helfrich, Stilfel Bros., Salina, Kan.; 
Ludwig Truhaus, Hinkle D. G. Company, Wichita, Kan. 

Kentucky—Chairman, John C. Davidson, J. C. Lewis Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

Louistana—Chairman, A. B. Longnecker, Rubenstein Bros., 
Shreveport, La.; E. Cowdrian, Maison Blanche Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

Maine—Chairman, George H. Cote, Porteus Mitchell & 
Braun Company, Portland, Maine. 

Maryland—Chairman, Chas. A. Vosburg, Hochschild-Kohn 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; V. J. Crouse, Leiter Bros., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Massachusetts—Chairman, George E. Prue, Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, Mass.; George E. Tedeschi, Meekins Pack- 
ard & Wheete, Springfield, Mass. 

Michigan—Chairman, Lothar F. Dittmar, Ernst Kern 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Leslie D. Slack, Wurzberg’s, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Oscar A. Luke, J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Minnesota—Chairman, H. E. Bartlett, Golden Rule, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wesley Bartikoski, Oreck’s, Duluth, Minn.; A. 
H. Anderson, New England Furniture Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi—Chairman, C. C. Batson, W. T. Fountain, Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss.; Wm. D. Lofton, Simeon Loeb & Co., Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 

Missouri—Chairman, A. Fredericksen, Kline’s, Kansas 
City, Mo.; P. S. Williams, Scruggs Vandevoort & Barney, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Joe Chadwick, Famous & Barr Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nebraska—Chairman, Smiley Boyd, H. Herpolsheimer, 
Lincoln, Neb.; J. S. McComb, Thos. Kilpatrick Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; R. R. Byrkit, Wolfe D. G. Company, Nor- 
folk, Neb. 

New Jersey—Chairman, Earl C. Sterling, Hahne & Co., 
Newark, N. J.; A. Weinstraub, Levy Bros., Elizabeth, N. J. 

New Mexico—Al. Kahre, The White House, Sante Fe, 
N. M. 

New York—Chairman, Carl F. Skaer, McCurdy & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Fred M. Doscher, Lanson Company, New 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Yuletide Touches for Appliances 


How Successful Public Utility Decorators Have Brought Out the 


Holiday Values of Their Stocks 


HRISTMAS is coming” not as slowly as its next few weeks. While public utility decorators will 
arrival is indicated in the popular adage not be called upon to join the holiday parade as early 
from which this expression is drawn but as the department store men, their preparations for 
with a speed that brings it to us within the the great festal event must be under way. There is 
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an important job of merchan- 
dising ahead and the time is 
limited. 

Perhaps the task is a bit 
more difficult than in other 
fields because of the meager 
number of appliances that fit 
in with the requirements of gift 
buyers. But even with this 
handicap there are enough 
items in the public utility’s of- 
fering to coax splendid earn- 
ings from their pockets. 


Take vacuum cleaners, for 
instance. They are always sea- 
sonable and always desirable. 
Why not give them the benefit 
of all the Christmas atmos- 
phere available? Always there 
is a possibility of utilizing un- 
usual backgrounds. Thus one 
displayman a couple of seasons 
back fashioned the exterior of 
a cottage and showed a sturdy 
male figure on the door step 
steadying the carton *contain- 
ing the sweeper as he opened 
the door. Within by the win- 
dow the cutout figure of his 
spouse was seen, soon to be ap- 
praized of the character of her 
gift. 

-Another displayman chose 
to show the happy pair seated 
before a glowing grate near 
which stood a lighted Christ- 
mas tree with customary trim- 
mings. Among the larger gifts 
placed about it was a_be- 
ribboned sweeper. 





Paul Kloeris made the most of 
Christmas last year with cut-out 
fir trees, rotating trees and 
scenic panels. The three dis- 
plays shown here are examples 
of the group of windows in- 
stalled for the Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., St. Lous, 
last winter. 
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Paul Kloeris of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, St. Louis, designed the windows, 
depicted in the accompanying panel, and, as usual, 
succeeded in imparting to his creations a seasonability 
»f unquestionable forcefulness. In the first he syvm- 
holized the holidays in cutout “trees painted a deep 
ereen and crusted with electric lamps and metal de- 
signs. He used the bases of the cutouts for signs 
and appliques, bearing effective holiday sales appeals. 
In the foreground he placed two machines and their 
attachments with a holiday carton. The last move 
was a deft touch, as it immediately told the spectators 
that the container tied in properly with the period and 
needed no adapting for conversion into a gift. Among 
che most important features were the huge tags placed 
on both machines and attachments. One read “To the 
wife?’ a second, “To Mother from Dad;” the third, 
“To Mother from the Children.” Three important 
elements of the buying public were thus covered, the 
young man, the middle aged man and the youngsters 
and younger folks paying tribute to “mother.” 

~ The center display was animated and featured a 
modernistic “tree” revolving slowly. On its surface 
was a number of slogans which emphasized the de- 
sirability of the goods spotlighted. The pair of plaster 
“Santas” at either side added to the message of 
sweeper fitness for gifts by substituting machines for 
their traditional packs of toys. 

While mechanical refrigerators are scarcely season- 
able at Christmastide, it is evident that Kloeris made 
a good stagger of a trim tying up with a show about 
this time. Across the center of his background was 
a colorful panel revealing a snow clad landscape in 
the grip of icy weather. At one side telegraph poles 


were seen half covered with drifted whiteness. ‘The ’ 


florid cheeks and flowing beard of Kriss Kringle dom- 
inated the left half of the set piece. 

New Year’s brings its crop of resolutions ordinar- 
ily to be broken before the end of the week. Stuart 
Bratesman of the Queensborough Gas Company, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y., capitalizes the occasion by prepara- 
tion of a panel calling attention to a heating need not 
given frequent consideration. The panel is made in 
the form of a scroll and stands behind a gas heated 
steam radiator. All of the message is placed at one 
side to prevent conflict with the exhibit. ‘Resolu- 
tions,” reads the phrasing. “Everyone’s making them. 
Are you? Make a resolution to heat your garage with 
gas and eliminate those expensive night freeze-ups 
that ruin your bearings and cylinders, radiator, bat- 
tery, paint, tires, etc. Come in, and see the Vincent 
Automatic Gas Garage Heater on our main floor.” 
Here a line was left for a signature and a huge cut- 
out ink bottle and quill pen was placed. 

Lamps, silverware, curling irons, mangles, dryers, 
and a goodly number of kindred appliances lend 
themselves readily to exploitations as gifts and can 
be invested with the proper Christmas atmosphere 
with little difficulty. Mere embellishment with holly 
and tinsel helps, but it is far better to put a little 
thought behind the choice of holiday decorations and 
to bring out the gift virtues of the goods through a 
human interest setting. 
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A New Modern Design 
In Maple and Walnut 


KLEE’S --- 4500 --- LINE 


Write for Catalogue 








Klee Display Fixture Company, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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ST. NICK 


Snow-tipped 


EVERGREEN 
TREES 


announces the new 
5-foot size, ideal for 
window and interior 
decoration. Ct. Nick 
trees are handsome, 
natural, and the silver 
studding stays bright 
indefinitely. Made in 
sizes from a few 
inches high, and in 
three distinctive base 
styles. Investigate! 


Full Information Will 
Be Sent on Request 


HAHN 


197 Lafayette St., New York City 
Established over 38 years 
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Fall Opening Reflections 
(Continued from page 7) 
som Company in a way that would have won the ap- 


proval of a metropolitan audience. A trim of evening 
wraps showing garments in orchid and peach units 
was revealed against a background of black satine 
with amber Decosheen curtains. In front of this was 
a five-piece screen in black oilcloth with silver chrom- 
oloid trimmings. Lamps at the sides were in silver 
chromoloid with shafts of black.. Silver leaves on 
the lamps were “stemmed” from the rear to resemble 





View of crowd at recent style show at Oransky’s, 
Des Moines; staged by Paul Haniin. 


veins. A modern art set piece in orange with a vase 
in bright metallic colorings and a window card in 
metal distinguished the setting. 

A millinery display before amber curtains with 
ornamental trimmings of orange and black revealed 
lamps done in “brass” chromoloid as well as a three- 
panel screen of corrugated metal painted black. The 
modern art set piece in orange and peach was set off 
by a modern vase of brass chromoloid. Hats were all 
in shades of brown with accessories to match. The 
window card was in brass chromoloid. 

Columbus, Ohio, turned the fall opening into a 
community event christened the Columbus Gateway 
Jubilee, a tribute to the pioneers who established the 
city. A historical pageant, oratory and crowning of a 
jubilee “queen” by Governor Cooper served as the 
background for the heroic style merchandise presen- 
tation which served as the mercantile element’s contri- 
bution to the affair. Three of the town’s leading dis- 
playmen were called in by the sponsors of the event 
and asked to suggest a window card to be used in all 
the stores. 


ORCHESTRAS galore, entertainers, vaudeville and 
mannequin parades was the order of the evening 
and served to bring out a crowd estimated at 100,000. 
At the Lazarus Company, Display Manager Matzer 
used scores of cutout animals as stands for accessories, 
a great variety of set pieces, a three-wing screen of 
mirror plate, and a number of huge glass leaded doors 
encased in satin paneling in two colors. At the Union 
Store, Display Manager Fraser showed silhouette cut- 
outs of men, women and children against a ground 
glass panel in the form of a screen. A similar device 
had been used but a few weeks before at Best’s in 
New York. 
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The Fashion opened their Eighteenth Anniversary 
with sale windows brightened with metal trimmings 
and metal niches with colored lighting. Morehouse- 
Martens captured attention of the milling crowds with 
a model of the Graf Zeppelin. Armbruster’s opened 
their new store with new figures and fixtures using a 
light style of trimming. Z. L. White’s produced an 
impressive ‘front with modernistic figures, black car- 
pets, and silver trimmings. 

One of the features of the evening was a parade 
of mannequins in the second story windows of Rob- 
ert’s Cloak House. This was designed to run but 30 
minutes showing an array of dresses, pajamas, lin- 
gerie and accessories. The reception from the crowd 
was so moving, however, that the show was continued 
for two hours and the streets around their prominent 
corner location were jammed with spectators. 

Waterbury, Conn., as usual staged a fall opening of 
impressive extent, with most of the larger downtown 
stores going to great effort in their preparations. An- 
thony Ficeto, long noted for his ability as a draper, 
fashioned one of the outstanding productions at the 
Bedford Silk House where an intricate drape of silks 
was constructed. The color scheme was capucine and 
brown. The center modernistic panel was covered 
with pleated silks.in three shades of capucine, upon 
which was placed three birds of brown silk. The en- 
tire background was of brown and the side modernis- 
tic panel was capucine also. 

Another interesting set of windows was that fash- 
ioned by Carlos del Hiero for the Popular Dry Goods 
Company at El Paso, Texas, where a long succession 
of displays was featured by a women’s wear trim, 
striking on account of the color combinations. The 
clothing was reddish brown with all accessories to 
match against a background of maroon and gold 
panels. The panels were separate one from the other. 
The torchiers and Spanish shields added considerable 
beauty to this display. 

Franklin, Pa., staged a big Community Window 
Night on October 3, when most of the downtown 
stores held open house to patrons. 

Following well established: custom, Bloomington, IIl., mer- 
chants, on Sept. 18, staged a fall style show and opening. While 
unlike other years, there was no general veiling of windows, 
there was a marked degree of evidence that display men had 
been hard at work developing ideas of value and beauty. 

Such ready-to-wear displays as those developed by Paul 
L. Wertz of A. Livingston & Sons, John Eiff of Roland’s and 
Paul Chambers of Klemm's were outstanding in cleverness 
and beauty. Each was entirely different in design of back- 
ground and floor, and in fixtures. Yellows to reds and 
browns were very popular. Settings of unusual cleverness 
and thought were to be found in each group of windows. 
In the shoe division Mr. Siglar of Gerhart’s and Mr. Thietje 
of the Cox Shoe Store were two men whose work drew lots 
of comment. Each has had years of experience and this was 
evidenced in their sets. 

Men’s wear displays were better than usual. Earl Waters 
of the Szold Company seems to produce the best in this line. 
However, such stores as Ulbrich, Kraft and Dewinters were 
very well handled. 

Not to be outdone by the clothing exhibits, the furniture 
displays were up to par. At Ensenberger’s, E. R. Smith 
showed such merchandise as Berkey & Gay outfits, Oriental 
rugs, Lyon & Healey grand pianos, beautiful draperies and 
glass treatments. 
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Who They Are and What They Say 


HE career of R. C. Flynt in the display field offers 
a sterling example to the up and coming young fel- 
lows whose artistic natures prompt them to seek em- 
ployment in windowing merchandise. This is a time 














R. C. Flynt. 


of hard and drastic adjustment to a changing order 
of merchandising and the merchant of today, although 
acknowledging the importance of style and art in win- 
ning enduring patronage, looks askance at the out- 
and-out artist. He wants displaymen with practical 
minds, not without artistic leanings, but able to hold 
their bent for the artistic firmly in leash. 

What can the ambitious man do to adapt himseif 
to these requirements, especially if he must begin 
work with a small organization. Mr. Flynt has gone 
“through the mill” and has found himself. 

“For a period of ten years or more I had studied 
scenic painting and lettering with an eye to the theatri- 
cal stage field, and about two years ago began to 
realize that I was pursuing an unprofitable line,” he 
declares. “With this much time apparently wasted I 
was forced to seek a kindred line of work for a liveli- 
hood. Friends urged me to turn my talent to window 
display. After a year in this line of work I began to 
see possibilities for a pretty fair future if I would 
spend some spare time studying newspaper layouts 
and copywriting. After securing a primary knowl- 
edge of these two essentials I readily found a position 
as advertising manager with the Brown-Rogers-Dixon 
Company of this city, which position I now hold and 
which pays a fair salary to one being so inexperienced. 

“Lettering, coupled with my painting experience, 
was one big factor in helping me to get started. I 
could turn out a fairly creditable window from the 
start. The only drawback I experienced was the 
newspaper work. The newspaper end of it must not 
be overlooked as most displaymen are prone to do. 
The reason is that very few stores are justified in em- 
ploying more than one man to take care of their ad- 
vertising.” 
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Epi» wood 


For MODERNISTIC 
Displays and Window Backs 








PLYWOOD IS INEXPENSIVE, 
STRONG AND DURABLE 


UNUSUAL EFFECTS 
Obtainable at Low Cost— 


Complete stocks of Figured and Plain 
Woods carried at six warehouses in 


New York Boston 
Detroit Jamestown 
Philadelphia Rochester 


Send for Catalogue A 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD C0., Inc. 


Carrying the Largest Plywood Stocks in the 
World. 


603 West 36th St. New York City, N. Y. 























@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 




















VALANCE S' 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 
GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 


Ss. 
We furnish. Valances all over the world. Letus help you’on that problem. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 











S. M. MELZER COMPANY | 


| 

Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. | 

DISPLAY FIXTURES --METAL AND WOOD | 
IN THE MODERN ART 

Brass Grills—Brass Railings } 

915 Filbert St. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 








USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Displaydom’s Episodes. 


EATURED by special displays with live models at the 
retail stores in the city, the second annual Window Dis- 
play Night was held at Aberdeen, S. D., recently. Main street 
between Railroad and Sixth Avenue was closed to traffic so 
that the window-shopping crowds could overflow into the 


































wall wae ae 
Booth built at Paducah show by A. L. Campbell. 


HEN the Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Paducah, Ky., staged the Third Greater Paducah Ex- 
position recently, there were more than a hundred booths on 


How tt was done at Lebeck’s in 1904. view, representing every line of business in the city. A. L. 
Campbell, of the Campbell Advertising Agency, Chicago, was 

street. Following the unveiling of the store windows at 8 called upon to furnish the booth installed by the National 
o'clock each evening, there were one hour displays with Saving and Building Association, clients of their Paducah 
living models in the windows of the department stores. branch. The booth is shown in an accompanying illustration. 





BARTIKOSKI, a well-known displayman, has intro- 
duced a small display accessory that is going to solve one 
of the troublesome problems in the display of men’s wear. 
It is called the STAY TIE SUPPORT and is a metallic tem- 
plate on which men’s neckwear can be tied and then slipped 
under the collar and fastened to the collar button. Mere 
pressure with the fingers molds the clasp to the shape of the 
collar and stays put without pinning or pushing. This, of 
course, has the advantage of avoiding damage to the mer- 
chandise. The device will be marketed by the W. B. Spe- 
cialty Sales Company, 1001% East Seventh Street, Duluth, 
Minn. 





Jenkins’ tie-up with “Feast of Pirates.” 


ILMINGTON, N. C., has a great gala day during the 

late fall, when merchants and the general public indulge 
in a civic carnival under the name of “Féast of the Pirates.” 
The Efird Department Store has always made it a point to 
signalize the event with windows replete with treasure chests, 
sandy beaches and ancient weapons. This year proved no 
exception, Displayman Hiram Jenkins featuring Efird win- 
dows with a pictorial background involving palm trees and 
southern seas. The floor was covered with sand. 














How Lebeck’s windows are trummed today. 











WENTY-FIVE years ago, J. R. Toms, window trimmer 

for Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., designed a display 
of fabrics that was considered a splendid portrayal of mer- 
chandise. What interesting changes have taken place in the 
quarter of a century, that has since elapsed, may be drawn 
from a comparison of this old time window with the rank 
and file of today’s installations. Particularly in point is the 
ultra-modern display of silks fashiored for the same store ~ . 
by George M. Allen, the present dsplay manager. A prize trim of Gillette blad 





es by Wilbur Shrider. 
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“Extras” Spell Danger for Installers 
(Continued from page 43) 


Display service organizations cannot exist very 
long if they contract at a loss or depend on making 
up their profit by playing the game unfair. Why not 
make a cost analysis and then set a fixed scale of 
prices? Then they will be able to lay their cards on 
the table to all advertisers. 


OME of the unusual requests made are: First, to 
give free merchandise to the retailer for window 
space. There is no question but that free merchandise 
is a wonderful inducement in obtaining window space 
and that it makes it much easier for the window dis- 
play service company to secure space for a particular 
display. But what effect has it on the retailer? Pri- 
marily a dealer accepts a window display for its merit to 
advertise and sell that product at a profit. When free 
goods are offered the dealer takes the display for the 
sake of the goods. In other words, the display tendered 
with free goods obscures its fundamental purpose. 
It makes the dealer forget all about the product which 
is being advertised in his window, and compels him to 
look forward to other displays with the same induce- 
ment. This practice makes it harder for the display 
service company to obtain windows for a product of 
merit. An example are the cigarette windows in the 
large cities. A certain company started the practice 
of free merchandise with the effect, that at present, 
certain dealers are receiving almost all of their cig- 
arettes gratis. These dealers will take no displays un- 
accompanied by free goods. In fact, the cigarette 
companies are steadily increasing the amount of free 


goods to meet the dealers’ demand. It is, therefore,. 


my suggestion that the display service companies dis- 
courage this practice as much as possible. 

‘The second of the unusual requests upon the dis- 
play service company- is to sell a deal of goods in 
connection with the display. The display service com- 
pany has an installation service, possesses a certain 
degree of good-will with dealers as an “‘installation 
service’—and is looked to as a source for window 
displays. In attempting to sell merchandise to the 
dealer they become salesmen and immediately destroy 
whatever favor they may have had, Then, again, what 
ability has the ordinary installation service man as a 
salesman? It is fairly difficult to combine installation 
service and salesmanshhip. 

I am surprised that the advertisers do not appre- 
ciate these facts and look to a jobber or sales agency 
for sales promotion. They do not go to a druggist when 
they want a blacksmith. The display service company 
should sell these facts‘to the advertiser. 

Another request is to salvage displays. Natur- 
ally, when the display service company promises to 
salvage display material, the advertiser will accept. 
Yet, it costs the display service company something 
to pick-up, crate and ship the display material, and 
these charges or costs are about equivalent to the cost 
of the display itself. All this extra work, especially 
on ordinary lithographed dealers’ helps is very im- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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House of Screens" 


| 110 West 17th St., New York City 
| Phone Chelsea 5857 





Creators and Makers of 


| Screens of every description — decorated 
| and undecorated; panels for backgrounds 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
: | 
—any sizes or shapes. | 


Let Us | 
Help 
You 

Solve 
Your 
Window 
Display 
Problem 


Prices 
Upon 
Request 
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DISPLAY PAPERS 


These Papers Have the Lustre of Highly 
Polished Nickel or Copper 


* * X 


NEW ART 


SILVER and GOLD 


and Other Distinctive 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


0 
THE HOLIDAYS AND | 
THE NEW YEAR | 
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The MURDISON CO., Inc. 
48 W. 48th Street ns mained 


THE MURDISON CO., 48 W. 48th St., New York. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me samples as indicated below. 
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Simplicity dominates the Parker Pen Company “Help,” 
but it is striking. 


DVERTISING managers who face the task of 
marketing a cosmetic may find a seasonal 
flair in buying of their products, but are not 
apt to experience the peaks and valleys which 

confront the merchandiser of many other apparently 
year ‘round sellers. 

For instance, pencils and pens. What is there in 
the sale of tooth paste that compares with the bulge in 
volume taken by these products when school opens 
in September? The~ situation is like Christmas to the 
doll manufacturer. 

How to get a proper share of the business obtain- 
able at the moment is the issue. Distribution is thor- 
ough, dealers are “sold” on the goods. How can the 
consumer be reached and impressed with the claims of 
the manufacturer ? 

There is always advertising, a potent force on which 
the majority of advertising men bank. But advertising 
does not really make sales; it merely creates receptive- 
ness. And how few are the patrons who will staunchly 
insist upon a certain brand of pencil when buying a 
long list of school supplies! 

Windows! Windows will catch the buyer at the 
point of purchase. Windows will parade the bright 
colorings of the goods. Therefore, windows, windows 
that not only bring out the snap and glow of the goods, 
but amplify these qualities with a colorful envelopment 
of complementary decoratives. 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Company met the issue 
in September with a carefully chosen supply of display 
material. Two kits were assembled containing suffi- 
cient pieces in one instance for an average small win- 
dow, the other one of more liberal dimensions. These 
consisted of cards and strips emphasizing school sup- 
plies. They were just the thing that the average drug 
store or stationery shop would welcome at the time, and 
they did not overplay the Faber products, although a 
goodly part of the sets stressed appropriate pencils. 
“School boy” cut-outs and cut-out “pencils” to catch 
the eyes of the little folks were included. Not only was 
this basic decorative stuff supplied on request, but spe- 
cially printed crepe paper in red and black, six rolls of 
crepe paper involving flame, French blue and dark 
amber, were furnished, together with instruction sheets. 

The kits were assembled by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, at the instance of the Faber organiza- 
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Scanning the Field of 





“School” display kits prepared by the Faber Pencil 
Company for the September drive; the top is for 
small windows, the base for larger types. 


tion, as a means of insuring high-class display material 
suited to the use of the average dealer. 

To insure attention, ‘““Diamond Star Points,’ house 
organ of the concern, was crammed with trimming ideas 
involving clippings from trade journals and experiences 
of Faber representatives. 

The fountain pen industry is less concerned with 
school openings, although entry of thousands of young 
people into college at a shortly later date adds largely 
to the month’s sales. This circumstance causes the chief 
manufacturers to lay more than usual stress upon the 
number of windows which dealers accord them at this 
time. Into this program the standard dealer display 
furnished by the Parker Pen Company fitted very well, 
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“Beauty for Sale’—A direct Bristol-Myers appeal 
to feminine cyes. 


because of its apparent quality and artistic properties. 
This display is issued in limited quantities, and only to 
stores that measure with the standards of.the set. Its 
keynote is simplicity, but it is a simplicity that is strik- 
ing and effective. 


HE Bristol-Myers Company, manufacturers of 

Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal Hepatica and kindred 
products, have shown marked appreciation of dealer 
needs in recent displays. Not so long ago they pro- 
duced the celebrated “Start the Day Right” trim, em- 
phasizing not only Sal Hepatica, but also many other 
factors of the average drug stock, such as shaving 
preparations, razors, tooth paste and powders and 
brushes. Now they are distributing a Sal Hepatica 
display whose theme is “Beauty for Sale.” This is 
designed for the feminine eye and registers as clear 


an understanding of the woman’s outlook on life as. 


the earlier display bespoke of her liege lord’s attitude. 
A large center panel links health, beauty and Sal 
Hepatica, while two side panels bear up the idea. The 
flanking panels at left-and right ring in the coopera- 
tive feature by paving the way for presentation of re- 
lated beauty aids. The side cards are designed to take 
up a minimum of lateral space rendering the display 
extraordinarily flexible and therefore, adaptable to the 
differing dimensions of dealer windows. The set is a 
product of the Carl Percy Studios. 





GENERAL CASE TAKES OVER CUBELITE 

The Cubelite Company, which introduced the novel glass 
advertising cube that has been adopted by a great many large 
national advertisers, has just been taken over by the General 
Display Case Co., Inc., 57-63 Greene Street, New York City. 

They will, in addition to the plain and decorated Cubelite 
cubes, offer to the trade special glass advertising novelties 
of varied form. They have made for Coty, Inc., a large quan- 
tity of glass globes that-are exact reproductions of their 
powder box, showing the very handsome multi-colored design 
through the globe. Another very large contract has been 
placed by Pertussin, cough medicine manufacturers, who are 
distributing these cubes to all of the dealers handling their 
product. 

Julius Kayser Company, have also placed a substantial 
order for these cubes bearing their advertising, and are dis- 
‘ributing them to retail stores handling their products. Other 


orders recently secured are from Louis Sherry, Charles of the- 


Ritz, Western Union Telegraph Company, Richard Hudnut, 
ete, 
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Look at this group of Imans 
creations and you fully 
realize how supremely effec- 
tive they are—how they 
dominate and originate the 
new modern ideas in man- 
nequins—how they com- 
mand attention—hold it— 
sell merchandise with that 
“something” that only 
Imans can impart. 

There are over 60 such 
strikingly new mannequins 
shown in Imans new booklet 
just received from Paris. 
All his newest creations are 
shown. A copy should be 
in your hands. Mail the 
coupon and we’ll send it to 
you. 





Curtis-Leger Fixture Co. 
Established 1869 
Sole U.S. A. Distributors for Imans Mannequins 
341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, U. S, A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CoO., 341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new book on Pierre Imans 
Mannequins. 























Notes from the 


isplay Services 


HREE hundred windows in furtherance of a 
campaign to raise an endowment fund for 
the University of Buffalo have just been in- 
stalled by the Windo-Craft Display Service 

of Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, manager of 
this alert organization is enthusiastic over this unique 
series of installations which he believes constitute the 
first instance of window employment as an advertising 
médium in support of a university or educational insti- 
tution. Crepe paper was used in the neighborhood 
stores, while a good grade of sateen was adopted for 
downtown locations. : 

Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager for the 
Kleinhaus Co., leading Buffalo men’s furnishers, is 
a member of the drive’s publicity committee, and was 
responsible for selection of window display as a cam- 
paign advertising device. The campaign committee 
reports very satisfactory results from the displays. 

Meanwhile the customary work of Windo-Craft 
moves on apace “We have had a very fine year in 
both our national installations and local background 
departments,” says Mr. Browder. 

We have had a very fine year in both our national instal- 
lations and local background department. September was 
one of the biggest months we have ever had. We are making 
installations for national advertisers at the rate of about 600 
windows per week. Some of the present and most recent 
accounts .are: Squibbs, B. & B. Talc, Cal Sal, Coty’s 
Clorox, Ever Ready Safety Razors, Gillette Blades, Feen-a- 
Mint, Ipana, Sal Hepatica, Iodent Tooth Paste, Eastman’s 
Kodaks, Lysol, Pebecco, Oxiton, Optimo Cigars, Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes, Camel Cigarettes, Raleigh Cigarettes, 
Edgeworth Tobacco, Luxury Tobacco, Peter Schuyler Cigars, 
Rich Ice Cream, Seargeants, Valet Auto Strop, Ivanhoe May- 
onnaise, Chesterfield Cigarettes, Mission Orange, Kolynos 
Tooth Paste, Phillips Milk ‘of Magnesia, Bayer’s Aspirin, 
Dioxogen, Muscletone, Gem Razor Blades, La Lasine, As- 
tringesol, Mazda Lamps, Mary Lincoln Candy, Rem, McKes- 
son & Robbins combination, Ponds Cream, Aspirgum, Black 
& White Face Powder, Lucretia Vanderbuilt, Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream, and Sterling Radios. 

On November first, we will move into new and larger 
quarters at 376-378 Pearl Street, where we hope to have one 
of the most modern and effective display studios in the 
country. The new location is on the ground floor with a 
fifty-foot show-window. frontage. The window background, 
the offices, and the show room will be finished in a modern 
design. It is. my ambition to establish an up-to-the-minute 
display center. We will not go into the display fixture end 
but will feature a complete line of decorations, decorating 
material, panels, flowers, show card colors, cardboard, me- 
chanical displays, and so forth. 





Among the new services that have arisen because of a 
steady advance in spare time business is the Livingston 
Service of Austin, Texas. E. T. Livingston, who heads the 
concern, did not break into the business because of a sudden 
decision or, (as in some other instances) because it seemed 
the only immediate means of finding employment. Instead, 
he found the course the result of the gradual increase of ac- 
counts which he has handled after completing his daily tasks 
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for a prominent Austin clothier for whom he has been dis- 
play manager for twelve years. 

Livingston was reared in the Texas capital and has spent 
half of his life in the display field, being for twelve years as- 
sociated with Harrell’s, Inc., as display manager and six 
years previous to this with Walter Wilcox in the same ca- 
pacity. Both firms are high-class men’s wear stores. In 
addition to this he has taken care of a large number of drug 
store windows, working in the evenings and spare time, until 
recently hi§ business increased to such an extent that he re- 
signed his position with Harrell’s and established a high- 
class display service. 





HE convention of the United Display Corporation, Bos- 

ton, Mass., held at Elmwood Inn, Brookline, N. H., Oc- 
tober 5-6, drew an attendance of sixty-six, of whom fifty 
were displaymen and the remainder guests. 

J. J. Burns, president, opened the meeting and introduced 
C. W. Orr, general manager, who was assisted by E. B. 
Seery, assistant manager, and V. E. Cornelius, manager of 
the creative art department. 

R. Pierce, representing Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York, gave an interesting talk on the future and value of 
display advertising. United Display is affiliated with Window 
Advertising, Inc., acting as its display service in New Eng- 
land. ; 

J. McDaid, Dennison Manufacturing Company, gave a 
splendid talk regarding his experience with manufacturers 
and their views on window display advertising, also interest- 
ing stories on his travels throughout the country. 

Talks in general were to inspire more spirit and added 
cooperation; to increase knowledge and additional interest 
to details in general and give the men a clearer idea of the 
value of advertising through the medium of window displays 
tying up with newspapers, magazines and radio. 

Talent was obtained from Boston and was composed of 
dancers, singers and monologists. Music was furnished by 
local musicians, with football and hiking as side attractions. 





The Codd Advertising Service has closed contracts with 
the Iodent Chemical Company to cover Tucson, Ariz., and 
with Plough, Inc., to install their displays in Tucson and 
Phoenix. Other contracts are about to be effected. Business 
is 90 per cent greater than last year at this time. 


Hawaii’s first display service has blossomed out at Hono- 
lulu under the direction of Oliver J. Bader, a displayman 
who went out to the islands several years ago from San 
Francisco. While in the States he worked for The Emporium, 
as an assistant and as assistant manager for the San Fran- 
cisco division of the Owl Drug Company. In Honolulu he 
has been display manager for Theo H. Davies & Co., Ltd. 
Seeing the opportunity for a well-organized service in his 
adopted city aml surrounding country because of its rich po- 
tentialities he has established the Hawaiian Display and Ad- 
vertising Service and will undertake to supply not only in- 
stallations for national advertisers, but also to furnish fix- 
tures, artificial flowers, window lighting systems, show cards, 
dealer helps and advertising novelties. 





Displaymen frequently are called upon to explain the in- 
tricacies of their work to gatherings of laymen, but com- 
paratively few of them become professional exponents of the 
theme. Such a vicissitude, has, however, overtaken Sol 
Fisher, versatile manager of the Fisher Display Service, Chi- 
cago, and it is a large order, too. The Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, manufacturers of Majestic Radio receivers, have 
summoned him to conduct a series of lectures and demon- 
strations on display to classes made up of their dealers. 
Groups of these distributors are being brought in from all 
over the country and given a week of intensive sales training. 
Included in the course is a discussion of the fundamentals of 
display by Fisher. Classes will be conducted for twenty 
weeks and each Thursday during their pendency “Professor” 
Sol will mount the rostrum and disclose the “hows” and 
“whys” of window advertising. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N.. Y. 

AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
Window Display Installations That Sell—Painted Road 
Signs That Get Results—All Contracts Completed on 

Time—Correspondence Invited. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE 
4 W. Market St. Corning, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 


‘R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 

















At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 





Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Display World 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office i 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
H. C. MENEFEE, President Cc. R. ROGERS, Editor N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 

3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 
Its Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 
Business of Selling. 

6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


ipts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
ne greed of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 


Swell College Thanks to the prestige which Clement acceptance of the medium as a fit instrument for level- 








Fund With 
Displays. 


Kieffer, Jr., has won in the merchan- 
dising circles of Buffalo, he was chosen 
as a member of the publicity com- 
mittee for the endowment drive being conducted by the 
University of Buffalo. It is apparent that the cam- 
paign committee in charge of the affair had already 
been well “sold”. on the worth of window displays in 
such an undertaking, and that choice of Kieffer was a 
mere confirmation of this acomplishment. But, be this 
as it may, it did not take the astute windowman long 
to convince his colleagues that display should be used 
copiously in heralding the facts of the campaign. 


Under his guidance, three hundred windows have 
been installed, with E. Preston Browder, operator of 
the Windo-Craft Display Service, one of the country’s 
most successful installation men, as the technician. 
Adapting his arrangements to the standards of the 
stores which volunteered space, Browder has used 
sateen in the backgrounds of downtown windows and 
crepe paper in the suburban stores. 

The effect of the windows has been startling. Purse 
strings have been loosened all over town and money is 
being contributed freely. The campaign committee con- 
cedes that the displays have been very effective factors 
in producing this receptiveness to the collectors’ pleas. 

And thus another field for the exploitation of win 
dow power has been opened. Culture, becoming a 
handmaid of commonalty, renders enlargement of col- 
iege facilities essential. Higher education, democrat- 
ized, turns toward a greater element of the public in 
meeting its problems. Conscious of the dramatic man- 
ner in which the retailers have stressed the strong 
points of their goods in glassed-in exhibits, its leaders 
turn toward the window as a means of arousing public 
interest. Buffalo has made a good beginning. Full 


ing school obstacles will come as speedily as window- 
men learn to cash in on the opportunity. 





Artistry Those hangovers from other times 
of Mode who have been accustomed to solemnly 
Routs Fogies. deprecating the ‘artistic temperament” 

of the displayman now have a bitter 
pill to swallow. Their ranting against the invocation 
of appropriate color schemes as attraction devices, their 
demand for stolid windows showing merchandise in 
botched and wretched compromises for what might 
have been eye-riveting settings must now be stilled. 
The patron has grown style-conscious, and, to cope with 
her exactions, display swings to the ensemble, a presen- 
tation not merely of all the items pertaining to a com- 
plete costume, but items blended in color and line to 
produce a harmonious effect. 


What the displayman sought in vain the stylist wins 
at a blow by an appeal to the feminine flair for “pretty 
things.” A few years back this method would not have 
produced the present cataclysm, for even dainty woman, 
despite her natural preference for the artistic, could not 
perceive the fine points of line and color which post- 
war modes have taught her. Sharpened by. this ac- 
quaintance and conscious for the first time of the sub- 
tlety of color harmony, she now demands what hitherto 
was conceived as a mere vagary of the studios. 


In this development is proof of the soundness of 
the displayman’s plea for more orderly and genuinely 
artistic windows. Now he may smile bitterly over his 
many rebukes and gain a bit of solace from the con- 
sternation of his critics. And he may ponder with a 
chuckle or so whether the hard-headed practicality of 
his detractors was not in reality mere ivory. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CALIFORNIA—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 14 
days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Adver- 
tising Co., 1507 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


DISPLAY. WORLD 


DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Bélair 
Place. Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 






























NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns.may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We Gover a radius of fifty miles. 
bese have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 220% 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A _ well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display’ service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Dispjay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 


Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 



































SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A.H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 








ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 1920 Vliet St. 
Largest in Wisconsin. Responsible, efficient, organized. Personal 
supervision. 





NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





Everetts Sets Up Seniors’ Department 
(Continued from page 53) 

York, N. Y.; A. W. Malet, Luckey Platt Company, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Chairman, B. H. Barefoot, J. B. Ivey & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Hoover, Jr., Bon Marche, Asheville, 
Nia 

Ohio—Chairman, W. H. Teal, La Salle & Koch Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; Walter K. Best, Turner Erbinger Company, 
Marietta, Ohio; Everett Quintrell, Elder-Johnson Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Oklahoma—Chairman, E. H. Lisle, McEwen-Halliburton 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Richard Staines, Ramsey 
Fulford Company, Okmulgee, Okla.; Fred L. McMurray, 
Brown Dunkin Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oregon—Chairman, A. O. Hewitt, Ben Selling Company, 
Portland, Ore.; E. R. Schmidt, Knight Shoe Company, Port- 
land, Ore.; M. J. B. Tennent, Meier-Frank Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Pennsylvania—Chairman, J. A. Koerber, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. P. Ludwig, Boggs & Buhl, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cliff Swick, Commercial Art Window Dis- 
play Service, Elwood City. Pa. 





Rhode Island—Wm. Kenyon, Callender-McAluslan & 
Troup, Providence, R. I. 

South Carolina—Chairman, Hugh Carter, Meyers Com- 
pany, Greensboro, S. C.; Harry Smiley, The August W. 
Smith Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 

South Dakota—Chas. Cartwright, The Schaller Company, 
Watertown, S. D. 

Tennessee—W. S. Snodgrass, “Millers,” Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
W. R. Howell, Lauderes Company, Memphis, Tena. 

Texas—W. L. Huntsman, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas; 
G. H. Malley, Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas, Texas; Earl 
Rigsby, The White House D. G. Company, Beaumont, Texas. 

Utah—A. E. Smith, Schramm Johnson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: W. S. Calder, W. H. Wright & Sons, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Virginia—Chairman, Jack W. Snedden, Jacob & Levy,Rich- 


‘mond, Va.; R. A. Minear, Geo. H. Wright Company, Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 

Washington—Chairman, Ray Hering, The Crescent, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; N. J. Oliviery, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
Wash. 

West Virginia—Chairman, J. E. Hancock, Schwabe & May, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Geo. F. Ham, Stone & Thomas, Wheel- 
ing. W. Va. 
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Exhibit of children’s prize print designs in the Schwar- 


senbach, Huber & Company competition, during the 
Eastern Art Teachers’ convention, at the Hotel Astor. 


EVERAL months ago we told in these pages 
of a unique design competition which a promi- 
nent silk firm was then conducting to promote 
the use of silk for children’s wear. This 

competition has now closed and a very beautiful and 
unusual collection of printed silks for children has been 
created from the prize-winning designs. They are being 
distributed this month in hundreds of buying centers 
all over the country in a large promotion and merchan- 
dising display scheme designed to benefit manufacturers 
of both fabrics and children’s garments as well as 
retailers. 

“Designs by children for children” is the keynote 
of the presentation of these new silks. It has taken a 
long time for silk to become popular as a medium for 
children’s clothes, partly due to the fact that it had 
formerly been too expensive and delicate for the hard 
wear children give their clothes, and partly because 
no appropriate designs for children’s silks had been 
evolved. Both objections have been overcome in the 
new children’s silks put out by Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Company. In the first place, most of the designs 
have been developed in “Lavelle,” the new standard for 
tub silks. Schwarzenbach’s “Lavelle” in the children’s 
prints is washable, grease-proof and moisture-proof. 
The designs, having been created by the children of the 
country for their own clothes, and approved by judges 
who are authorities on the subject of good styling in 
children’s wear, are exceptionally suitable for children’s 
dresses. 

The nation-wide presentation of these silks will be 
initiated by R. H. Macy & Company in New York, 
who, always on the alert for innovations, have secured 
the first rights to the showing. They are introducing 
the silks in an elaborate display and merchandising pro- 
gram the early part of this month, with the coopera- 
tion of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company. A special 
program for children will be given to open the display, 
at which Tony Sarg will show his marionettes, and 
John Martin, well-known editor of children’s publica- 
tions, will speak. One special feature will be the pre- 
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Conventions --- Pageants --- Exhibits 


“Decorations 


U nique Design Competition by Silk Firm Comes 
to a Close; Publicity Wizards Now Plan to 
Convert Award Presentations into Propaganda 


By HELEN WALSER 
Flamingo Art and Advertising Co., New York 


sentation of an act from “Pinafore, through the cour- 
tesy of the Children’s Theatre Group of the Heckscher 
Foundation, in which the young actors will wear frocks 
made of the prize print silks. R. H. Macy & Company 
will present these, dresses to the children who act in 
the play. 

At the same time a similar display will be made at 
the affiliated store, Bamberger’s, in Newark, N. J. 
Both piece-goods displays and ready-to-wear dresses 
will feature the children’s prize prints. The exhibition 
of photographs of the prize-winners and their original 
designs, together with posters showing patterns and 
styles for the prints, will accompany the displays. 

Macy’s showing of the silks will be followed by 
similar displays in stores all over the country. In some 
smaller communities the schools will cooperate in pro- 
moting the silks. Poster competitions in art classes for 
posters advertising the silks and contests in dress- 
making classes for the best dresses made of the fabrics 
will be conducted in connection with the display. In 
communities where children who won prizes reside the 
silks will be made a great local feature. In some cases 
the prize will be presented to the winner at a local store 
with a dress made of the silk printed from her design. 
In other instances the local prize-winning design and 
photographs of the winner will be the subject of spe- 
cial exhibits at town and county fairs, local school 
weeks, etc., 

This promotion of the children’s prize prints illus- 
trates the possibilities of such a competition. In the 
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Map of United States illustrating scope of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Company’s children’s prize print design 
competition. 
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first place, the determination of the consumer taste, 
such as Schwarzenbach, Huber & Company achieved by 
having the children themselves submit designs for their 
own clothing, gives the product a certain style impor- 
tance and considerable incidental publicity. Sales inter- 
est and value are created at the very beginning of the 
project. 





How to Trim With Crepe Paper 
(Continued from page 30) 
cut it exactly in the center. A roll of paper is twenty 
inches wide, so this will leave you two pieces each ten 
inches in width. Take one of these pieces from the 
package, fold to find the center, and cut in two. Wrap 
a stiffener around one end and tack in place as shown 
by the illustration. Tubes are added to the outer 
edges of these columns and these should be placed 
before stretching anything to the floor. A tube is 
made in the following manner: Slip about two inches 
of a roll of paper out of the package and cut off. With 
the shiny side of the paper away from you fold the 
end down twice in quarter-inch folds. Next folding 
the edges in the same manner. Tack these up at the 
outer edge of the column. Allow the remaining strip 
to fall to the floor and cut it off so it appears to be 
about a foot short. Go to the next column and repeat. 

The next thing to do is to hang the valance. To 
make the valance shown here follow this rule: Slip 
about ten inches of a roll of paper out of the package 
and leave it in that position. Now take vour shears 
and split this ten-inch piece by cutting through the 
center up to the point where the package end stops 
you. Now round off the inside edges of the two sepa- 
rate pieces and your valance is ready to hang. 

The floor comes next. Lay the first strip and then 
pull down the columns and nail them to their posi- 
tions. The first floor strip should cover enough space 
so that four columns can be pulled down and tacked 
to place. Lay another floor strip and pull down the 
strips that can be accommodated with that one. Be 
sure that you also add the outer tubes to these columns 
as you go along because it is not a good plan to get 
into your window once you have laid the floor. 

Place the border along the back wall and tack only 
one end. Now proceed to the other corner and stretch 
this border as much as you dare and tack. Place your 
articles of merchandise either as the illustration shows 
or as you see fit to suit yourself. Pull down the two 
remaining columns, get out of the window, and sprin- 
kle the whole floor with finely cut confetti. 

Pull the net down in back of the border and tack 
it securely. Then pull your last piece of white back- 
ground paper down, roll a stiffener in at the bottom, 
stretch down and tack. Now, when you close the 
door, the job is complete, however, all good window 
trimmers go out to the front and give their work a 
last once-over before pulling the last strip of paper 
down and I think this is a very good plan to employ. 
So often one has made a mistake while at work that 
can easily be rectified if noted before tacking the final 
strip. Now, after you are sure that everything is in 
lace and as well as you can make it, pull the last 
strip down to the floor and tack. 
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F lood-0-Lite, Jr. 
$15.00 


Complete 


HERE’S the SPOT-FLOOD light that you need for 
Christmas windows and interior trims. Just the right 
size ... convenient to handle ...can be used on 
floors and ledges or attached to ceiling, wall, or 
transom bar. Easy to move from place to place. 
Surprisingly efficient for color-lighting. Ready for use 
the minute it arrives. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


SGA GTM ER 


Se ese Be ae 


> 2 
Sterling KAS-Lite, Jr. 
A new small, compact unit for display cases which 
does not obstruct the view of merchandise on display. 


Neat and attractive in appearance. Very efficient 
and economical. 


Sterling Color-Lite 


COLOR-LITES and 
attachments used in 
connection with 
Sterling Show Win- 
dow Reflectors, fur- 
nish beautiful color 
effects for Christ- 
meas. Obtainable in 
colors of green, red, 
amber, and blue. 


REFLECTOR &- Manufactures 


Engineers ILLUMINATING CO. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 W-JACKSON BLYD- CHICAGO-U-S 

























































N the evening of September 16 Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, opened a model apparel salon on their 
remodeled third floor, to the inspection of a 
large group of patrons. The event which signalized 
the opening was a private fashion show to which 
admission was obtained by card. 
. A fashion foyer runs the full length of the store 
from Clive to Locust Street. Around this foyer into 
which the elevators discharge their passengers are 
the individual shops. 

The foyer is English in inspiration, paneled in wal- 
nut, and has Tudor arch entrances to the shop. The 
interior of each shop is different. The Costume or 
French Shop is done in the French provincial manner. 
The woodwork is silvery gray with the field of the 
wall panels done in silver Chinese teabox tissue, lac- 
quered. The mountings are in color, and the four 
canted corners, which contain the showcases are mar- 
bleized to simulate rare old marbles. The interiors 
of the cases are in jade green. Narrow pilasters in 
brilliant floral forms are distributed throughout the 
paneling. The crystal lighting fixtures are of French 
pattern and the floor is carpeted in taupe. Pieces of 
French provincial furniture emphasize the decorative 
note, while simple models of upholstered types are in- 
tended for practical use. 

Off the*Costume Room are two large display or 





A drawing 
of one of the 
new shops 
along the 
Fashion Foyer, 
Scruggs- 

V andervoort- 























Barney Co. 
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STORE EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


j) Fixtures---Show Cases---Store Fronts---Plans---Equipment \\ 


















fitting rooms finished in gray ivory in a style con- 
forming to the style of the Costume Room itself. One 
of these is known as the “evening room”’ and is avail- 
able for special services such as the fitting out of 
bridal parties. 

The Black and White Room, also done in the 
French provincial manner has walls in mauve. Soft 
gray and ivory is the theme of the Popular-Price 
Shop. The Princess Shop for Juniors and the Special 
Size Shop are also done in distinctive styles. 

The Sports Shop is, in reality, three shops in one. 
The entrance, or first section, embraces the Sports 
Accessories Shop, paneled with knotty pine in the 
natural finish and displaying sweaters, riding boots, 
and other accessories. Adjoining is the Sportswear 
Shop, where coats and dresses for the active partici- 
pant and for the spectator are shown. This is a 
paneled, painted room. The third section contains 
active sports costumes—riding habits and the like— 
and is paneled in English oak. Likewise is the Fur 
Shop and in both of these divisions Tudor chairs, and 
tables are used with a sprinkling of red leather up- 
holstery for warmth and color. 

Fifty-two fitting rooms have been provided in- 
cluding five for millinery. Most of them are daylight 
rooms along the outside of the store, having direct 
connection with the shops by means of a long pas- 
sageway. 





The wall 
treatment in 
each section is 

different. 
It harmonizes 

with the 
garments 
featured. 
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We judge a man 





by the car he drives or the 





home in which he lives. Because his 





every action indicates prosperity we concede 
















him our patronage —we contribute further to his 
prosperity. Just so does your community judge your store. 
Your first sign of progress is a new store front, eclipsing 
its neighbors in sheer beauty of design—compelling the 
attention of passers-by. It carries the message of big 
business and big business invariably means fresh stocks, 
fresh styles and better values. Indispensable to any am- 
bitious merchant is this sign of big business. Forward the 


coupon. It will bring a free book that will tell you more. 
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Behmer has a number of narrow and high windows 
for which he finds these long cards well suited. 


ERE is a series of cards a little out of the or- 
dinary—modern, but not too modern for the 
average window shopper. The card man in 
the smaller cities must use discreation as re- 

gards lettering, as a too extreme type tends to confuse 
and bewilder the shopper. They look, but do not read 
—simply wonder what the idea is. But with care and 
thought a legible card can be produced along modern 
lines and at the same time harmony and. legibility re- 
tained. 

In the following group I have used a variety of 
types, according to the different merchandise to be 
displayed. The long cards are especially adaptable to 
my needs as they fit in with the narrow and high win- 
dows that I have. All these cards contain color and 
plenty of it. That is what they seem to want, and 
far be it from me to withhold anything from the dear 
public. Colored pots and pans are quite the thing, so 
why not colored cards? But always be sure the plan 
harmonizes and plays up the merchandise displayed. 

I will not bore you with a long description of the 
various colors used here as the list would, no doubt, 
include everyone you have ever heard of. However, 
will say that the cardboard is a heavy illustration 
board and the letters are outlined and filled in with 
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Cards That Cater to 


Public’s \Y/ hims 


Mode?nistic But Not So Extreme That They 
Confuse the Reader. They Embody Color and 
Plenty Of It 


By RUSSELL BEHMER 
Display Manager, Newman’s Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





transparent color, giving, as a rule, a more brilliant 
and fresher hue than the more common opaque type. 

If any reader is interested and would like to know 
more about the handling of this transparent color, 
simply drop me a line and I will endeavor to give you 
the “low down.” 





Phrases for Christmas Cards 


A. L. Moragne has set down a number of phrases which 
he has found good in past holidays in planning windows for 
his employers, the Electric Belle Range Company, Huntsville, 
Ala. They are as follows: 

(Fireworks) A Smile in Every Bang! 

A Car for Xmas—Go Places and See Things. 

A Good Buy for Those Going Bye Bye (Xmas Bag- 
gage). 

A Wide Assortment of Sure to Please Gifts. 

Dainty Toilet Sets—for a Dainty Miss. 

*Tis the Taste That Tells the Tale—Xmas Candies. 

A Treasure and a Pleasure—Xmas Radios. 

No Reward OFFERED—the Best Xmas Gifts Have 

Been Found (Blanks). 

' Choice Gifts—Easy on the Eyes, Nerves and Pocket 

Book (Blanks). 

Xmas Fruits and Nuts—Tempting Treats for a Trifle. 

If It’s New It’s Here—If It’s Here It’s New—Hap- 
piness Insurance—Our Xmas Candies. 

The Best in the Land Is Near at Hand—Xmas Tur- 
keys. 

A WIFE Preserver—An Electric Washing Machine 
for Xmas. 
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A Single Page from the New Pook 
** Pen Lettering Simplified’’ 
















HEN you use Drawlet Pens for a while, you 
find the very shape of the point helping you to 
get variety and fresh interest into your work. 


In the cards shown above, the round nib has inspired 
a modern type of layout. The shading nib has made 
the upper right-hand card more formal—almost like 
engraving, and the square nib below, gives us a strong 
treatment in whité on black. 


Drawlet Pens, regardless of the type of nib, are so 
fast, so easy to use, sO easy to clean and adjust, that they 
inspire freer, cleaner, faster work. Try ‘em and see! 


You'll find inspiration, too, in the new book from 
which these cards are taken. It’s the most helpful, 
straightforward, unencumbered exposition of pen letter- 





Each card 
carries the SAME message 


“ (But the 3 styles of DRAWLET Pens 
suggest 3 entirely different atmospheres ) 





ing you can buy. And—at any stationer’s, art supply 
dealer’s or direct from us—it’s only 5o¢. Use the conve- 
nient coupon! 


50¢ 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dept. D. W. 
Camden, New Jersey , 
Send me the new fee 
book: ‘*Pen Letter- jae 
ing Simplified.’’ I Pram 


enclose 5o0¢. = 4 









LETTERING 


SIMPLIFIED WITH 
DRAWLET Pens 














Name _ 





Address . 














Paul C. Massee, Lowenson’s, Portland, Ore., won first 

prize at the Pacific Display Men’s Convention with this 

entry, a combination of brush and pen work. It illus- 
trates Mr. Boardman’s point on “area.” 


HEAP merchandise, well displayed, makes a 
more effective appeal than high-grade mer- 
chandise poorly arranged. So it is with 
show cards. 

Crudely executed lettering if properly arranged on 
the card will be pleasing to the eye and far more like- 
ly to put its message “across” than perfect lettering 
arranged with utter disregard of the principles of 
emphasis and harmonious balance. 

This arranging of the lettering is called composi- 
tion. 

There are so many ways of composing a card cor- 
rectly and so few things to be avoided that we shall 
first consider the “don’ts.” 

Don’t place an important word or part of the de- 
sign in the center of the card. The center is the 
weakest spot of a composition. 

Another danger is to place the “catch line” very 
close to the frame lines. This location is as weak as 
the exact center, although it may be a little more in- 
teresting. It is a good policy to let the space sur- 
rounding the lettering be of as great an area as that 
used by the lettering. In other words let the lettering 
occupy one-half the area of the card. Generally the 
margin should be narrowest at the top and widest at 
the bottom, but this is not a hard and fast rule as 
often times various arrangements of margin can be 
employed to enhance the design of the card. 
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Layout the Secret of 


(?ARD ‘WRITING 


Crudest- Examples of Lettering Improved By 
Symmetry; “Don'ts” to Be Observed 


By WILLIAM A. BOARDMAN 


Schuneman’s & Mannheimer’s, St. Paul, Minn, 
(From an Address to the St. Paul Associated Displaymen) 


In another instance we have so arranged our letter- 
ing as to form an exact division of the card both 
horizontally and vertically. The card appears to be 
divided into four equal parts, which is just as monot- 
onous and lacking in interest as centering. 

In our fourth example we have placed the caption a 
little above and to the left of center. This location is 
called the aesthetic center and is recognized by leading 
artists as the greatest point of interest within the 
frame lines of a composition. It is the ideal location 
for the word which must gain the attention of the 
observer. 

However, it is not always possible to use the 
aesthetic center for the most important lettering. 
Then we must use other means to make it interesting 
in the location to which we have assigned it. This 
will be discussed in a later talk on the subject. 











Another of Massee’s prize winners, a brushed card. 
The layout exemplified Boardman’s fourth point. 
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Natural Environment Counts 
(Continued from page 26) 


new chord in decorative. possibilities. At the height 
of the season we installed a camping window with a 
mass of camp furniture, a tent, implements, and so 
forth in a setting of natural aspect. Round the display 
of goods was a showing of trees giving to the window 
an outdoor atmosphere not previously possible of at- 
tainment. With two boys and a dog as models in the 
window we attracted such a crowd that it became neces- 
sary to call out the police to clear passage way for 
pedestrians, and the store management had to post a 
man at the door to let the streams of shoppers in 
and out. 

Not only that but the people were buying this mer- 
chandise continuously during the two weeks that they 
kept this display on view. I received the same report 
from another store where several pieces of merchandise 
were sold before the display was completed. 

When we induce the merchants to try out such a 
window, and prove that it is a money-making proposi- 
tion—an investment that pays big dividends—then the 
dealer is not going to be backward about spending 
$100.00 or $200.00 for fixing up such windows. 

Just think of the retailer putting furs into his win- 
dow during the month of August, and nothing about 
the window to indicate that there will ever come a time 
when furs will be needed. Then imagine making up a 
winter scene with snow and trees that would make 
every prospective buyer think of the winter that is com- 
ing—of the weather that will demand a fur coat to 
keep the body warm. 





“Extras” Spell Danger for Installers 
(Continued from page 59) 


practical and purposeless. The ordinary display after 
having been in a window for two weeks is either 
soiled, warped, faded or broken and is not fit for a 
new installation. Then, again the retailer may fancy 
the display and place it in a prominent and permanent 
place in his store. Of course, where display materiai 
is very expensive or well constructed and built for 
salvaging purposes, then salvaging should be figured 
and charged to the advertiser accordingly. 

In another instance, a certain display service had 
offered to the advertisers “sales analysis’ free of 
charge as an inducement to obtain the window instal- 
lation contract. Most of the national advertisers de- 
clined this service, but the two or three advertisers 
who did acept the offer held him to his promise. I 
have been advised that these few acceptances so inter- 
fered with the routine of his installation service, that 
he discontinued this free service in rapid order. 

In substance the display service company should 
fulfill its. promises to the advertiser. If the service 
man promises to make a certain number of installa- 
tions within a limited time he should be sure of his 
ability to do so before contracting. He should not 
clog this routine with “free” service, nor promise to 
do anything for nothing as an inducement to obtain 
business. 
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“If these orders for cards and signs don’t stop 
coming in I’ll go mad. Every buyer and department 
head in the store wants something done...” 

And so, far into the night... 

Then right in the midst of everything you find that 
you’re out of this or out of that . .. and another 
show card man leaves home. 

Don’t chance it. Don’t jeopardize your nervous 
system by allowing this Christmas Rush to catch 
you napping. Check over your supplies today, and 
order at once from the Bert L. Daily Catalogue. 
You may as well kill two birds with one stone... 
get supplies for the Big Rush, and get the best ones 
while you’re at it. That arrangement includes me, 
because I’ve been selling the best supplies that money 
can buy to thousands of customers for 23 years. Is 
further proof of my service necessary? 

Check over your supplies right now. Don’t put it 
off. Then order from my Catalog. 

If you haven’t a Catalog fill out the coupon, send 
it to me and I’ll rush you one in time to order for 
the Christmas Season. 


If you'd like to see my folder illustrating Daily’s 
Display Show Cards, put an X in the second square 


Bert L Daily 


The House of “Perfect Stroke” 
Brushes and Supplies. 





















DAYTON, OHIO 
BERT L. DAILY, 


f 130 E. Thiid St., 


Dayton, Ohio 
[_] Send me Daily Catalog of 
sign writers’ and card writers’ 
supplies. 
[] Send me your illustrated folder of 
Daily’s Christmas Display Show Cards. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Reported By O. W. Bennett, Secretary 

The regular meeting of the St. Paul Display Men was held 
at Art Koehler’s display rooms Tuesday, October 15. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:30 p. m. Old and 
new business being dispensed with, the meeting was turned 
over to Harold Nielan of Maurice L. Rothschild’s, chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 

A splendid program had been arranged. This being the 
junior displaymen’s night, Mr. Nielan patterned the meet- 
ing after a convention, and following is the program: 

Ward Waters, educational talk, containing many splendid 
“Tips to the Junior Displayman”; Mr. Nelson, Browning & 
King, shirt demonstration; Wm. Boardman, Schuneman 
Mannheimers, paper on “Composition,” first of a series; A. 
G. Munroe, Schuneman Mannheimers, paper on “Color Har- 
mony,” first of a series; hat demonstration and ensemble 
demonstration, by Mr .Nielan. 

We are running a series of lectures on color harmony and 
a series on card composition. These are being given by very 
capable men and are causing favorable comment among our 
members. 

The demonstrations we are having each meeting are prov- 
ing to be real crowd bringers, because everyone learns some- 
thing. Mr. Nielan, the man who knows more about men’s 
wear than Eve knew about the apple, gave a very interesting 
demonstratidn showing all of his “tricks” in handling hats, 
dressing men’s forms, draping coats, and the correct use of 
accessories. Harold is well liked by all the members for 
his unselfish efforts in the promotion of display activities and 
because of his readiness in helping the young assistants. He 
is known among all Twin City displaymen as an authority 
on men’s wear. 

Mr. Nelson, Browning & King’s very capable display 
manager, put on a demonstration with lots of punch—showing 
how to dress shirt forms, boards; how to tie ties easily and 
different arrangements. 

Ward Waters, chairman of our employment committee, 
gave an interesting talk, stressing neatness, attention to detail 
and the need of advancing yourself daily. 

A publicity committee was formed, whose duties are to 
speak before chambers of commerce or any club—get write- 
ups in the papers and act in any other way to promote the 
display profession. 

The meeting was adjourned, all members being treated to 
a bottle of Schmidts, cheese chips, and pretzels. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported By R. Trumbull, Jr., Publicity Director 

By gosh! Us Portland fellows are proud of ourselves. 
Naw, that ain’t what I mean, I mean that we think we’re 
pretty good.. Gee! That don’t sound right either—Anyway, 
what I really mean is—I think that the Portland boys should 
be proud of themselves and of their club. 

To get down to facts, it’s no easy job to put on a conven- 
tion; I. know, because I was roped into a lot of work—and it 
wasn’t any police sergeant’s job either. Well, this Portland 
bunch not only put on a convention (Boy! what a convention, 
too) but they. found time to run away with just half of the 
first prizes on the window demonstrative trims and a flock 
of photographic and “Sho-Card” prizes, too. 

Paul Massee, of Geo. Lowenson & Son, cinched the men’s 
wear prize, and Russell Walbridge, of H. Leibes & Co., won 
the Jantzen prize—funny thing, too, he said it didn’t hurt his 
feelings a bit. And me, oh, I got eight pair of Gotham silk 





hose. Now just what am I supposed to do with ladies’ silk 
hose? I’m not married, my lambs’ lettuce and I have had 
a scrap, and my mother don’t like Gotham sox. I think I’d 
better ask Mr. Rogers, the editor of this here magazine, 
about it. 

I’ll bet you fellows don’t believe half what I’m telling you 
about this convention business, but by golly! if the president 
of the I. A. D. M. says it’s some convention, it’s just got to 
be some convention and nothing else. 

Now to get down to business. On October 7 we had our 
regular bi-monthly meeting and installed our new officers. 
From the way these officers started out we’re sure going to 
get some things done this year. It was decided that we 
should give a dance October 27 and if you want. my honest 
opinion, I think the Portland club had better stick to giving 
conventions. But, even at that, every one had a good time 
and got good and soaked (it rained cats and dogs that night). 

At our meeting October 21 we began to make plans to go 
to the convention in Seattle next year and believe me, if the 
fellows show the enthusiasm they did that night, Seattle had 
better send that cup down to Portland right now and call off 
the convention for next year. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Reported By M. E. Moody, Publicity Director 

Our October meeting was held at the Metropolitan Hote] 
on the night of the 8th with a very interesting program. We 
had as our guest, D. B. Gallagher, who is a very clever 
manipulator of cards and his tricks were very interesting. 

A very elaborate street decorating system has been ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of the Electric Club for a 
uniform holiday display in the entire business district. 

We all regret the loss of Wm. M. Outzs, who resign2:! 
from the Montgomery Ward retail store to go to Wichita 
Falls. “Bill” says he is going to try his best to organize a 
cluv there. More power to you, as they have «a mighty nre 
bunch of display men there and it would be a good thing for 
the town. 

Bill Pickle says, “Always display bridge lamps in an up- 
right position and the lady customers will not call you and 
tell you that some of your lamps have fallen over.” 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Reported By L. L. Wilkins, Publicity Director 

The Oklahoma City Display Men’s Club held a meeting in 
“The Dungeon” at the Huckins Hotel on October 10, where 
we held an election of officers. The new officers are as 
follows: H. L. Braudis, president; Charles H. McMahan, 
vice-president; Willard Dick, secretary, and Fred Powers, 
treasurer. Your humble servant is appointed publicity di- 
rector. We plan to hold noonday luncheons every second 
and last Thursdays in each month, with one night meeting 
every month. We have several prospective members that we 
are going to call on to join, us. 

During the Light’s Golden Jubilee display that was 1n- 
stalled for the Edison celebration, the main streets were 
lighted with thousands of golden lights and most of the dis- 
playmen installed beautiful displays for the occasion. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported By Frank Fiala 
The Omaha Display Men’s Club is still going strong and 
increasing in membership right along. We have just had a 
contest in conjunction with the Edison Golden Jubilee and 
the first prize of $100 was won by Harry Plambeck, of Or- 
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chard & Wilhelm. The second, of $50, went to J. S. McComb, 
of Thomas Kilpatrick & Co. The third prize of $25, was 
taken by Ed Solomon of the First National Bank, who, by 
the way, has just joined the club. Every large store and 
many of the smaller ones took part in the contest. The win- 
dows were expected not only to link up with the celebration, 
but also to sell merchandise. 

We are now getting ready to decorate streets, buildings, 
interiors and windows for the Nebraska Diamond Jubilee, 
from November 1 to 6. This is going to be the greatest thing 
Omaha ever did in the way of decoration. There will also 
be a big street parade. 

Thompson-Belden’s have just completed their Forty-Third 
Anniversary Celebration, which went over big. I had each 
of our windows trimmed afresh each day with different sale 
specials in each display. This made it necessary for shop- 
pers to come to town every day to see what the specials 
were. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Reported By W. R. Ashby, Secretary 
The club has not been very active during the summer, but 
they expect to resume meetings during the winter. Members, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, have sponsored a general 





George J. Creighton, 
New President of the Portland Club. 


Fall Window Shoppers’ Night followed by a Formal Fall 
Opening in all the department stores and shops. The stores 
veiled their windows until 8 p. m. at which hour the curtains 
were removed before a large enthusiastic crowd of window 
shoppers. 

The displaymen expressed themselves as being well satis- 
fied with their efforts for many new ideas were brought out. 
The trend toward modernistic backgrounds were in evidence. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Reported By T. Willard Jones, Secretary 

The Shreveport “Display Directors” have renewed their 
regular sessions meeting twice each month. Meetings thus 
far have aroused goodly enthusiasm. A style review was 
held under the direction of the local club at the Louisiana 
State Fair at Shreveport during the first week of November. 
Thanks to the efforts of President Joyce. It is the hope of 
the members to make it a still larger affair in another year. 

We are trying to arrange a joint meeting of Fort Worth, 
Dallas and Shreveport displaymen in the near future, proba- 
bly at Tyler, Texas. 

Several outings were held during the summer months on 
the lakes around the city and all were greatly enjoyed. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Reported By L. D. Eckenrode, President 
The October nieeting of the Detroit Display Men’s Club 
was held on Monday, October 7, at the Statler Hotel and, al- 
though it was a small meeting, it was also a snappy one. 
However, the November meeting will be more important and 
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SHOW CARDS 


Pleasing, eye compelling, modernism in these 
custom built, ready-to-letter cards. The pro- 
duction of these cards represents our response 
to the needs of Display Managers and Show 
Card Artists. Five styles, two sizes, twelve 
color combinations. 


BLACK SILVE 
PYRAMIp ° 


We call them Enduring Pyramids. They are 
show card holders whose very lines add to the 
beauty of a fine display. They fold flat when 
not in use. 


Write for illustrated descriptions. 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


CREATORS OF MODERN CARDBOARD 
PRODUCTS 














Displayman’s electric-portable unit. 
Complete with fan sprayer, ready to 
be attached to electric uight socket— 
$58.35. Applies any coating or paint 
material, spraying or brushing lac. 
quer, oil paints, cold water paints, 
bronzes, the new quick-drying var- 
nishes, aluminum paints, etc. 


Better 
Displays 


at lower costs 


Designed _espe- 


---electric cially for display 


and sign work, 


---portable this handy, low- 


cost Paasche unit 

“ -effi Ms t speeds up all 

* icien painting, decorat- 

ing, stenciling, lacquering processes and makes possible 

all the latest and most striking colorful effects. Pays 

for itself in record time. Works perfectly and finely 

atomizes on as little as 2 cubic feet of free air per min- 

ute, but when required produces positive air pressure 
up to 60 pounds. 

Write for free bulletins and illustrated booklet that will 

tell you how to shade, color, antique, decorate with air. 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Pittsburgh Denver 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Detroit Seattle 

St. Louis 


Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 


PERFORMANCE PROVES PAASCHE SUPERIORITY 
DW1I1-Gray 

















Velvet 
Fixtures 


Spell Success When 
Used in Displaying 

















Jewelry, Novelties and 
Ladies’ Hand Bags 





We make Counter and Show Case 
Trays 
Also a complete line of 
Window and Interior Velvet 
Displays 







Morel Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 


38-40 West 32nd Street New York City 
Catalog Upon Request—Send for It 
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Santa, the Animated Builder 
of Good Will 


grown-ups in a cheerful spending mood. 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 





DISPLAY 





An exclusive economical animated Christmas Dis- 
play with good-natured life-like expression. The 
Santa Claus that talks to the kiddies and puts the 


3249 N. Herndon St. Chicago 
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ae a coon OF LETTERING 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 











GLOVE HAN DS 

ade By 

Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 




















UNITED DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. 






eu 
| 440 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Modern Window Display Service 
| Mechanical Miniature Screens 
| D Displays Mode!ts Backgrounds 

























USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
AS YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 


November, 1929 


a speaker from the National Gliders, Inc., will give us the 
“low-down” on gliding and soaring. 

On November 12 there will be a joint meeting of the Flint 
Display Men’s Club, Detroit Display Men’s Club, and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, at the Durant Hotel in 
Flint. All Flint and Detroit displaymen will be the guests 
of the illuminating engineers. 

The results of the Golden Jubilee Contest are as follows: 

First prize, C. F. Wendell, J. L. Hudson’s, $100; second 
prize, G.*Underhaye, Breitmeyer’s, $50; third prize, T. J. 
McCormack, People’s, $25; fourth prize (tie), H. N. Long, 
Bedell’s, and L. F. Dittmar, Kern’s, $15; fifth prize, H. J. 
Corbin, Central Cigar, $10. 

The judges were: W. R. Brandt, managing secretary, De- 
troit Engineering Society; E. A. Gurrey, secretary, Society 
of Arts and Crafts and director of the Art School; Howard 
McClennan of the Adcraft Club. The judging was done on 
the night of October 18. 





I. A. D. M. HEADQUARTERS NEWS 
Reported By J. W. Foley, Executive Director 

The executive committee of the I. A. D. M. has approved 
President Everetts’ plan to award a life membership to the 
affiliated I. A. D. M. member stimulating the greatest number 
of new members each year. A solid gold membersh‘p card 
will signify this honor. Announcement of the winner and 
presentation of the gold card will be made at each annual 
convention. 





The International Display Digest will now be published 
monthly. De luxe editions will feature the publication quar- 
terly with intervening issues to be presented in multigraph 
form. The October issue contains thirty pages. 





The I. A. D. M.’s big drive will open this month. Com- 
mittees and departmentals have been determined; stationery 
for the various chairmen is being prepared and all is in readi- 
ness for the opening of a program destined to bring greater 
strength and influence to the I. A. D. M. 





‘We are awaiting that all-important announcement from 
President Everetts’ office—the one that will tell us where 
the 1930 convention will be held. It won’t be long now! 





Letters are reaching us daily advising of the fine impres- 
sion President J. H. Everetts made upon the delegates to 
the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men’s convention, 
held at Portland, September 24 and 25. There is no question 
that by his attendance the I. A. D. M. will benefit greatly. 





J. W. Foley, executive secretary of the I. A. D. M., has 
been selected as one of the judges in the Coleman Lamp and 
Store Company Dealers’ Window Contest, which was con- 
ducted through the month of October. 





I. A. D. M. photograph contest entries for 1929 are now 
available for use of club meetings, having been classified and 
grouped into series of fifty to a set. These sets provide an 
educational feature of real merit and may be employed for 
comparative discussions and analysis. Clubs having used 
these sets include the Sharon Display Men’s Club, Peoria 
Display Men’s Club and St. Paul Display Men’s Club. 

Sets will be directed from the executive office to clubs 
making requests for them. Photographs will be expressed 
collect. 

DOINGS AMONG DISPLAYMEN 

Carl V. Haecker, assistant display director, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., chain store division, has been appointed to the 
publicity staff of the Advertising Council of Chicago with 
specific duties concerning the activities of members of the 
display profession and I. A. D. M. programs. 





John M. Meyer has returned to Seattle after a sojourn in 
Vancouver, Can., as a displayman for Herman’s, Ltd. 
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When Otis Harriman, display manager for Uhler-Phillips 
Company, Marion, Ohio, decided to strike out into the retail 
field for himself, he cleared the way for appointment of Dana 
Daniels to his old post. Daniels has worked in a number 
of Ohio towns and bears the reputation of producing effective 
displays. 





According to Rollin Trumbull, of Portland, Adrian Dels- 
man, chosen as a trustee of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Display Men, hails from Vancouver, B. C., and not from 
Seattle, as stated in the October DISPLAY WORLD. Ralph 
Pfister, another board member, not previously reported, is 
from Seattle. Walter Rimes, convention director for the 1928 
convention at Vancouver and now a member of the board, is 
located in Seattle. 

Prize winners in the competitive demonstrations staged 
at the conventions, besides those previously reported, listed: 
Lingerie, first, H. H. Iverson, Draper’s, Yakima, Wash.; sec- 
ond, E. R. Cissky, Metropolitan Building Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Hardeman Hats, first, Gordon Clare, Lindquist Lilly 
Company, Seattle Wash.; second, E. R. Cissky, Metropolitan 
Building Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Benjamin Hampton, for the past two years general display 
manager of the Bedell Company, operators of a chain of spe- 
cialty shops throughout the country, has announced his resig- 
nation to take effect immediately. No successor has been ap- 
pointed as yet. 

Mr. Hampton was formerly display manager for the Chi- 
cago store of the Bedell Company. 





Mrs. Olave Ralph, assistant “displayman” at Robert Bros., 
Portland, Ore., has not resigned, despite the fact that her 
name has been taken from the payrolls. According to ad- 
vices from the “Rose City,” she is now Mrs. Charles Cornog 
and is back at work in the same old department after a short 
honeymoon. Congratulations ’n everything! 





On November 1, Andrew A. Matzer, for several years 
display director for the F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, assumed the post of display manager for the Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston, Mass. Matzer is a dynamic execu- 
tive who knows how to put punch into a display organization 
and can be depended upon to give a good account of himself 
in his new affiliation. 





Carl Ahlroth, display director for the May Company, has 
won first honors in Father’s Day celebrations twice in suc- 
cession and thus elicited a nice expression of esteem from the 
“Mayco News,” house organ of the May Company. The 
editor took note of DISPLAY WORLD’S tribute to Ahlroth 
in the story recounting the findings of the Father’s Day 
judges. 





William E. Byrne, for five years New York office man- 
ager for the R. H. White Company of Boston, has become 
associated with the Display Center at 1440 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. Byrne will have charge of the Pierre Iman man- 
nequin and Vendome display form division. 





Fred M. Doscher, formerly display manager of Lanson 
& Co., has been appointed display manager for.all the Bedell 
stores. 





H. L. Kramer, although still connected with the C. K. 
Whitner Company, Reading, Pa., no longer holds the position 
of display manager. Daniel Rohrbach is now in charge of the 
window displays for that company. 





Julius J. Baeder, formerly at South Bend, Ind., is now 
with the J. G. Kline Company, Bloomington, IIl. 





Edwin Dahl,..who has been with a store at Shelby, Mont., 
famed as the scene of the Dempsey-Gibbons’ fight, has moved 
over to North Platte, Neb., where he is associated with the 
Gilger Company. 
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Display Department Supplies 

We carry in stock everything needed in 
a modern show card and poster department. 
Our merchandise is of the highest quality, 
listed at moderate prices. Orders are care- 


fully filled and dispatched within twenty- 
four hours after they are received. 
MONOGRAM 

SHOW CARD COLORS 
Made in 22 teautiful colors. Finely ground. 
Vermilion Med. Yellow Olive Green 
Light Red Cobalt Blue Orange 
Dark Red Ultra Blue Gray 


Magenta Purple Turquoise Biue 
Brown Red Orange Lavender 
Ivory Medium Green Emerald Green 





Light Yellow Dark Green Maroon 
Also Gloss Black, Dull Black, 
White, end Gold 
Per doz. Each 


2 ounce jars.......$2.00 $0.20 
Oo” ee 4.50 45 
aS eee 85 
1 qt. jars..........14.40 1.50 


Sample card on request. 


Special Offer! 


An assortment of twenty-six 2 oz. 
jars, one of each, including 


gloss black, dull black, $4.00 


white, and gold 
Shipping Weight 13 Ibs. 


All prices are net F.O.B. Chicago 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 


Write for Our “The Paint People” 
New Catalog 164 w. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Kee in Order 


Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 











M. THERESE BONNEY 
S2, rue des petitis champs 
paris 2° wm opera 0026 
10 west 46" st = bryant 0038 
mus ew york city —_ 


AUTHORITY ON PHOTOS 
of Paris Display Windows 
STYLE SOURCES, DECORATIVES, ETC. 
PHOTOS AVAILABLE OF ALL TYPES 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORE 
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“‘In-Between Show Card Colors” 
By H.C. Martin. 


“Show Cards forthe Drug Store” 


By Merle E. Dodds. 


“New Method in Process Art” 


By L. F. D’Autremont. 
99 


“Larry Sobel, Drawer of Heads 


By R. E. Brenner. 


These and a dozen other features for the 
Show Card and Lettering Artist appear in the 


NOVEMBER 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Valuable articles such as these will be brought right 
to your door monthly for the small sum of 


$3.00 Per Year—30c Per Copy 
AND— 


Let us direct your attention to a book published by 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, titled— 


“MODERN ORNAMENT & DESIGN” 


By JESS HALSTED 


The Halsted Book outlines the “how” and “why” 
of decorative design; 200 pages, more than 1,200 
ideas for the artist. It explains in compact detail 
the simplified methods of creating decorative design, 
shows the application of design to practical sign 
work, and describes the invention of ornaments, 
borders, surface patterns and scrolls for use in 
everyday work. 


$5.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 Outside U. S. A.) 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES November, 1929 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

[_] Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year ($3.50 in Canada). 

[_] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year and a copy of “Halsted’s Modern 
Ornament and Design’”’ ($7.50 outside U. S. A.). 
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NEW WATSON CATALOS AVAILABLE 
The painting industry at 
large will be interested in the 
new catalog of Geo E. Watson 
Company, “The Paint People,” 
Chicago, Ill. This catalog, 
much larger than its predeces- 
sor, contains a world of -val- 
uable information for everyone 
who uses or buys paint, paint- 
er’s supplies or brushes for 
house, sign, auto or industrial a 
use. Although more copies Bator al 
have been printed than any |}QQR OO weocees 
other edition, they are moving 
rapidly and it will pay to write 
for your copy at once. An un- 
usual feature of this catalog 
is a section on lettering— 
how to do it and how to learn it. 





MICH GRADE BRUSHZO 
‘Master Pointers’ Line, page 09 











NORTH RIDGE TO STAGE CONTEST 


Prizes totaling $200 will be awarded by the North Ridge 
Brush Company, Freeport, IIl., for the best window displays 
and interior decorations in which North Ridge pine trees are 
employed. The contest is now open and will be concluded 
on January 6, 1930. It is open to all merchants and display- 
men in America who use North Ridge pines. 

Two classes have been set up, the first limited to window 
and interiors; the second embracing decorations in churches, 
country clubs, theatres, lodge rooms, night clubs, ball rooms, 
school and college events, hotel lobbies, dining rooms, city 
halls, auditoriums, schools, pool halls, bowling alleys, homes 
for the aged and orphans, electric and gas utility offices, and 
streets. 

One hundred dollars will be awarded in each class, with 
fifty dollars as the first prize, thirty dollars, second, and 
twenty, third. Photographs of displays should be mailed 
with slip attached giving name and address of contestant. 
Two dollars will be paid for each photo, but only one of a 
display can be submitted. Three well-known displaymen will 
be judges. Send entries to Contest Manager, North Ridge 
Brush Company, Freeport, III. 





NEW DECORATIVE PAPERS 


A very complete line of decorative papers of various kinds 
which are suitable for display use is now offered by the 
Duane Display Accessory Company, 144 Duane Street, New 
York City. This concern offers a line of metal lustre papers 
in a large assortment of shades which constitutes something 
entirely new. They also handle a beautiful and exclusive 
line of embossed velour papers, which enables the display- 
man to secure unusually effective decorative treatments. A 
sample book showing these various numbers and other inter- 
esting display items will be sent to any displayman or mer- 
chant upon request. 





CONTEST ON KELLOGG’S OIL NEARS WINDUP. 


Walter Janvier, Inc., New York City, manufacturers of 
Kellogg’s Tasteless Castor Oil, are repeating the display 
contest conducted successfully last year when the selling 
power of windows was conclusively demonstrated to the 
firm. The contest is nearing conclusion as the final day for 
installations is November 15. Twenty-two cash prizes are 
at stake totaling $250. One dollar will be allowed for each 
snapshot of windows entered. Judges will base their awards 
upon the originality of composition revealed in the entries. 





FIFTEEN DAYS MORE FOR TANGEE CONTESTANTS 

The George W. Luft Company, 417 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is conducting a display contest on “Tangee” lip- 
sticks, rouges and compacts to close on November 30. Prizes 
totaling $500 will be distributed to thirty-four druggists and 
displaymen. 
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v Opportunity oxchange 


| Wen Wanted Positions Wanted Gor Sale Wanted to Buy 








MR. DISPLAY MAN 
You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY ae 


AND 


EXCHANGE sg FIIiIinGs USED 


of Every Description 


What can we sell you? What have you to sell? 
DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 
16 West 30th Street Telephone 
New York Caledonia 9449 








7 


> 


Stars pes Flowers 
of Electric Light 


New exquisitely beautiful decoration. 
They amplify and beautify the light. 
Fit on any electric lamp bulb. 


Retail at 50 Cents to $1.50. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Samples that retail for $2.00 
Sent Postpaid for $1.00. 


The STAR LIGHT Co. 


219 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








Metal Lustre Papers 


In Rolls, Plain or Embossed; Red, Silver, Green or Gold 


Entirely New for Holiday Windows 


METAL LUSTRE STRIPS 
Mounted cn Heavy Cardboard 
One, Two and Three-Inch Widths 57” Long 
Seasonable Papers, Borders, Flowers and Materials 
Samples Upon Request—AGENTS WANTED 


DUANE DISPLAY ACCESSORY CO. 


144 DUANE STREET . NEW YORK, N, Y. 


DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and _ store equipment. 
Further particulars and cory of new 
Catalog “G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








EXPERIENCED FIXTURE SALESMEN 
To sell high-grade, most economical dis- 
play fixtures on the market. Very com- 
prehensive line of wood, wrought iron, 
ornamental cast and plain metal fixtures, 
forms, racks, etc. Very profitable com- 
mission allowed. 
ART FIXTURE MFG. CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 














FOR SALE 


Mechanical Christmas Attractions 
SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


Slightly Used, Rebuilt and Reconditioned at a fraction 
of its orignal cost. 





TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 


Headquarters 
METROPOLITAN l for 
DISPLAY NEW 


FIXTURE and 
CLEARING USED 








HOUSE, Inc. DISPLAYS 
NEW YORK of every 
122-124 Fifth Ave. description 





MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. MR. J. KUSHNER, Sec.-Treas. 


WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May. 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


in every city to sell the new 
Stay Tie Support 


A great time saver and does 
away with that pulling and 
twisting of neckwear around the 
collars. 


W. B. Specialty Sales Co. 
1001% E. 7th St., Duluth, Minn. 








USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE FOR QUICK RESULTS! 
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Artificial Snow Co 


Bingham Display Service 

Blick Co., 

Bonney, M. Therese 

Botanical. Decorating. Co: ciccoc sake ssi ssseerecevents Back Cover 
ee. Wee te VE RRR ei A ell ose a a a, On Sennen F 37 
Dackoee | Wears 1665.5. Sh hixwacess Sac eke soe“ aces 49 


Character Display 


.Chicago Cardboard Co 


Chicago Page 

Cincinnati Display Service 

Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works......... 29 
Cornell "Wood Protects: Gola. cscasccdees Csbduea ns cenas 8 
Curtis-eger Fixture Co 


Daily, Bert L 

Dennison Mfg. : 

Detroit School of Lettering 
Detroit Window Display Service 
Display Center. : 
Display Service Directory 


Electric Window -Sateaman: 0.6 os si sos cides Habe seumie 
Esterbrook Pen 0 
Ever Ready Woe Werks: Coo... . 5s enn sesnsntwienssne 3 


Flamingo Art & Adv. 
Formica Insulation Co 
Frink Corp 


Goldberg Mfg. Co., 


Hahn, Inc., A. 
Honor Roll of Bhisias Specialists 
Howse. OF - SeROORB oie sickcais sean sts oe HOHE Abba nes FO se see 5 


International Clearing House of N. Y...........00...0.0055 2 
International Register 
Eriternational: Seamiee: 0 ~ Roo se a ooo Sock eis oo spo vee s 


Kawneer Co 
Kiee  Dinbiay  Partereh Ces o sok SNe Si Seabed a Sac es chunk 5 
Renter” Dime oss eka ds Fos as Baas See ae ea ee eee 3 


Lackner Printing Co 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., J. L 
Lutz & Sheinkman 


Maharam Textile Corp 

Martin Book 

McGraw-Hill 

Melzer Co., S. M 

Desens Paeries: £50 «<5 .5 cies cht sess Ci peas PAGS Robe ay> 51 
Morel Mfg. 76 
Rey ANGE 6 seb ie gicrs is ewross Fema bn eoe ooaph eh Sse ose 41 
MEssMiban: Cee coco 5 cen sales oe bee hide 0s neh MUR Sana 59 


Neckwear 
Neville’s Schoci of Applied Arts ° 
RO og PO Re ay co ake Aerie SER | Insert, 32A 


Onli-Wa Fixture Co 
Opportunity Exchange 


Paasche Air Brush Co... 25 2 TORS cn. oshdeneccsececas 75 
Palmenberg’s Sons, J. R., Inc Inside Front Cover 


Reflector & Illuminating Co 
Puen Oe Ce AG is PRS ste oh OES cs eb eats aes 33 


Schoepfel Co 

Shoe Form Co 

Signs of the Times 

Simons, Dr.’ J. 

Southern Tier Display Service 
Southwest Display Service 


Thayer & Chandler 
‘Tromoann: 22> SOCIO «6 «ho Sree occks idee exines eae Meas ees 
Timberlake & Sons, J. 


U. S. Plywood Co 
United Display Service 


Watson Co., Geo. E 

Weber’s Pioneer Dispiay Service 
Williams-Marshall Displays 
Windo-Craft Display Service 
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Rayon to Figure in Resort Wear 
(Continued from page 41) 

The family of satins which have followed upon 
the advent of Lunasol and its first promotion in cre- 
ations of Patou, have none of them been attempts to 
“under-make” in costliness the other and more fa- 
miliar satin weaves. A crispness and ability to hold 
the needed silhouette plus shimmering quality of face 
and “needed suppleness were demanded. Rayon was 
tested and proved capable of supplying these needs— 
not necessarily or even usually more cheaply, but 
more appropriately for the particular type of fabric 
required by designers. 

These fabrics are all ones which are destined in 
one role or another to play an-important part in the 
coming resort season. The velvets and heavier satins 
will be of primary importance in evening wraps. The 
nets will continue in importance for evening gowns. 
Added to these will be rayon ninons, voiles, dress 
weight marquisette and georgettes for day time and 
dinner frock wear. 

Rayon faille, once known as hatter’s faille is an in- 
teresting example of a fabric not first made to meet a 
certain need of the dress mode, but subsequently “‘dis- 
covered.” Rayon Institute was first in this country 
to promote hatter’s faille as a dress fabric. It’s im- 
portance not as a cheap means to a style end, but as a 
highly appropriate and available material was so 
quickly observed that the Institute was shortly asked 
to curtail its promotional efforts until manufacturers 
might “catch up” with production. 

Rayon faille will be much seen at Palm Beach if 
advance reports carry. 

For evening wear rayon crepe back satin will be 
of interest. 

For day time wear will be seen a number of wash 
fabrics in which rayon plays a worthy role of smart- 
ness. These will include the all-rayon and rayon-and- 
cotton piques, rayon shantungs and rayon organdie. 
Rayon flat crepe will undoubtedly continue in demand 
and variety of presentations. Jacquard flat crepes 
should present an added novelty in this field. 














POSITION WANTED 
Displayman and card writer, now em- 
ployed, desires to make change about 
January 1. Ten years’ experience. Middle 
west preferred. State full particulars. 

Address J. W. T., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 


GET QUICK 
RESULTS 
Use the 
Opportunity 








Exchange 
$1.50 
Per Single 


POSITION WANTED 


as Display. and Sign Shop Manager, 
preferably with public utility cor- 
poration. Have had eighteen years’ 
training with one of the largest pri- 
vate utility corporations in America. 
Have executive ability, production, 
Inch managing and purchasing experience. 
Can give high-class references. Will 
Cash with accept position any place in the 
Order 


Column 


United States. 
Address E. D. L,, 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 










































Just a Few Boosters 


“This book is making quite a hit 
with our show card students.”—G. 
Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


* * * 


“We think it is a wonderful book.”— 
Flaten’s, Minot, N. D. 


* * * 


“It is a credit to our profession !”"— 
Hugh Miller, Niagara Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


* * * 


“The very thing I've been looking 
for for five years."—Homer F. Davis, 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Michigan City, 
Indiana. 

x * * 


“Three copies now working in our 
studio—that’s what we think of the 
Martin book.”—John W. Fogarty, Fox- 
Poli Theatre, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Appealing Features 














Suggestion: A splendid invest- 
ent is a copy of Martin’s new 
book and a year’s subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD, both for 
$7.00—you save a dollar! 





Containing” 
of Martin’s Book a 
Create Big Demand 


FULL PAGE : 
PLATES | 


Contains no alpha- 
bets, but is replete 
with layouts of prac- 
tical everyday card 
and paper signs for 
the use of show card 
writers, displaymen, 
commercial artists- 
designers, sign writ- 
ers and students of 
lettering. 


i CHAPTERS 


COVERING EVERY PHASE — 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING — 


Including aa 
General Theory — Studio Opera- 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- — 
tising a Show Card Business, etc. 


A Unique Feature of the Book is the 


‘TOPICAL INDEX 


Pop ularly —— - She dea - 
Priced sired instantly. No other book of its kind 
pe has this remarkably convenient feature. i 
$ OO ON THIS BOOK IS A BRIGHT | 
neon WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION. 
YOU WILL BE PROUD 10. OWN. 
Postpaid enamel stock that par ar 
to Y our e illustrations beautifully. a 
Address | EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER © 
AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 
ORDER YOUR ~— ifefe) QIN TU] >a 


COPY TODAY! 





ORDER TO-DAY / 


1929 j 


[] Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me a copy of Martin's “Show Card Lay- 
outs,” postpaid. 


Date 
a THE DISPLAY PUB. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(_} Enclosed find $7.00 for which send me Martin’s “Show Card Layouts,” postpaid, 
# and enter (or extend) my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one year j 
(outside U. S. A., $7.50). 


i AM Ans Orne ki eh cans ne eee? eae YS Pe hte Ce alge eae ¥ i tiple areas eee tee 


City EN ae enn gant ie) 2 pao ae a a. ee pee re ee 
Ds a et on en on oe on oo oe om 





Nothing Gan f 


Way 


Ever Take the Place of Floivers 





K467—Post or Wall Decoration. Fine 

quality brilliantly varnished star foliage, 

cloth, fireproofed, with mesh-covered, vari- 

colored glass balls. Length 6!, ft.; spread 
29 in. 


po 
Spread 32 im 
~ Each 


= 


K469-——Post or Wall Dec- 
oration.” Fine cloth holly 
foliage with anes pom 

ms. Length 45 in. 


8 Sa GR RS ae : 


Beautiful mesh cov- 
vered silver balls. 
Height over all 48 in; 
width 28 in. 

Each........§ 8.00 
Doz; . ... 2. 3.08. 


By opening at top, 
wreath can be con- 
vertedintoa beautiful 
zarland 88 in. long 
iar 21 in. spread in 
center, 


K471-——Red Foliage Garland» Brilliantly var- 
nished cloth leaves, silk chenille foxtails and 
mesh covered glass ( Jee yas age Length 
52 Bach. ; center spread about 2 4.50 


K470—Red Pine Spray« 
Silver frosted, small na- 
tural pine cones. Length 
32 in.; spread 15 in 

Each 

BIOS S 65 6. SSO. es 


Can also. be 
had in green 


' varnished poinsettias. 
' Height over all 30 in.;~ 
spread 20 ins : 


Kars - — Electric 

hristmas 

. Ww reath. For 

window or intc- 

rior. »rooted 

. ‘Gioth. see on Page. 
K473—Red Holly ot ver flowers with 
Wreath. Finest imported * =  varicolored li Ais: et 
brilliantly enameélled holly ae “ oe a F at Are ; widt ; 
leaves. Strikingly attrac- : a ts nD. ant anc 

tive. Diameter 22 in. effective. Christmas decoration. 
Can see bi had in green. Complete with lights, cord, and. 
E ae ‘ socket aay sgeareeete, use. 
RS SF P pans} Dor. yey 








Aunother Page From Our Christinas Catalog 
ORDER AT ONCE TO SECURE PROMPT DELIVERY. 


319 to 327 West Van Buren Street _ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Decorations to meet the most exacting requirements. 
cloth foliage, in a deep brilliant red. 


‘he Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 








